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Homes call 
from the shadows 


Name a home without electric 
lights—you probably have to think a 


minute in order to do so. 


Yet your Electric Service Company 
will tell you that there are in the 
nation today approximately 5,000,000 
homes within the reach of electric 
service whose inhabitants still huddle 
at night about a flickering gas jet— 
still cling to the smoking coal oil lamp. 

In spite of the low cost of electric 
current—in spite of the efforts of 


electric service companies to reach 


LECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


every available home, there are today 
only 12,750,000 of the nation’s 27,- 
000,000 homes that are wired for 
current. Only a fraction of these 
wired homes have all the more com- 
mon electrical appliances. 

In point of years, the American 
home is among the oldest of electrical 
markets; in point of customers avail- 


able, it still ranks with the newest. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse manufactures the only complete line of home 
electrical appliances guaranteed by a common trademark, and 
built up to a common standard. Westinghouse appliances include 
fans, irons, heaters, toasters, ranges, curling irons, percolators, 
lamps, rectigons, 
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One 


‘Does More Than Expected”’ 


‘‘FREE ‘try-out’ of hand-operated, Ribbon Print’ 
Addressograph quickly convinced us that we couldn’t get 
along without it. It does much more bank work than we 


Used Machines , ever expected.” —Harrison (Nebr.) State Bank. 
Bought, Sold 
and Repaired | ‘‘Would Require More Help 


‘‘Unless we had our Addressograph we would have to secure 
additional help to do the work it does for us every month.”’ ' 


—State Bank of Commerce, Brockport, N. Y. 


Why Banks Use It: 


1—Increases Deposits. 


2—Heads and Dat 
Its Accuracy Important to Us 
3—Heads Interest Notes. ‘‘Addressograph results very satisfactory. In addition to. 
eal saving time heading statements, etc., it assures us 100% 
Se eee ee accuracy which is so important in the banking business.”’ 
Conte. —State Bank of Clearing, Chicago. 
6—Speeds Collections. 
FREE “‘Try-Out’’ Will Help You, Too,” 
8—Stops Name Writing vy P 
Errors. ¥ 
MAIL 
WITH YOUR 


7 To Addressograph Co. 
'/ 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Send Prepaid FREE Trial 

Hand Machine. Will return 

it Freight COLLECT unless 
we buy. 


Send FREE Sample lc Address Plate 
ba and Latest Catalog. 3-1-26 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Firms in the Equitable Bldg., 


New York City, use Globe-Wer- 
O nicke Office Equipment because 


it gives them the efficiency, 
accuracy and speed that 
they demand. 
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potlight the Zone Inquiry 


Today’s records will be your business history in 1927. Every item, transaction or 
memo is yours for instant, inspection when Globe-Wernicke Angular Tab Guides nr 
classify your correspondence and records. Their bold, legible, inter-changeable faces, 


simple filing and find- 
firmly attached to sturdy pressboard, keep valuable records accurate, safe and 


ing can be made. 
easy to find. Write today for com- 


plete Instruction Sheet. 


The addition of Angular Tab Guides to the Globe-Wernicke Rainbow (color) System 
of selection form the ideal solution to filing and finding. Whole sections of inquiry 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Box 24, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :— 
THE GLOBE-WERNIC KE co. Please send me a copy of your Booklet, “Eliminates Waste,” 
which explains how others have used Angular Tabs to their 
CINCINNATI, OHIO advantage, together with a sample Angular Tab Guide. 


Name...... 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


We the banks are reviewing progress 
‘Y for the year, striking a balance and 
budgeting ahead for 1926, we quote for 
their consideration, and for what it may 
be worth, a paragraph from the letter of a 
correspondent which we believe is perti- 
nent. 

Himself a former bank man who has 
forsaken banking for a more remunerative 
business, he says: ; 

“One subject I wish to discuss is the 
cause for so many bank men leaving the 
banking business who would remain if 
they were paid better salaries. I believe 
this is general except in the larger cities 
and some sections of the North. It is a 
fact that the banks have not been making 
the money that they should, which forces 
them to pay poor salaries, all because of a 
very simple proposition as I see it—scarcely 
one-third of the active open accounts are 
profitable, and the remaining two-thirds 
are unprofitable and carried at a loss.” 

If we assume that two-thirds of the 
active open accounts are carried at a 
loss—and indeed another authority esti- 
mates them higher at 80 to 85 per cent— 
they create an enormous overhead that 
would exert a heavy downward pressure 
on the salary level. 


UT even so, we wonder if the exodus 

for bigger pay in other lines is as 
“general” as it used to be, whether hank 
employees are very gravely concerned 
about the salary level—the employees at 
least who like the feel of banking and 
finance and choose it because of its appeal 
to their imagination? 

In every business. and profession there 
are the discontented and _ dissatisfied— 
until they find themselves. But thousands 
of young men and women are in banking 
as a life work because they like it, con- 
fident of a future, whatever the salary 
level may be in their particular locality. 
How else can we account for the remarkable 
growth and popularity of the American 
Institute of Banking? Here we have 
39,000 bank workers, mostly young people 
—the membership steadily expanding from 
year to year—devoting a large part of 
their spare time to study and self- 
improvement in their chosen field. Begin- 
ning with fundamentals, they are learning 
the meaning of their jobs, the jobs ahead, 
and their relation to the whole of banking 
and finance. They know that when the 
time comes they will rise far above the 
dead level, the “average salary” in their 
own communities, or move up to the 
metropolitan banking institutions, or into 
the higher realms of finance. 

We suspect that most of the complaints 
of dead level and inadequate pay in bankin 
come from those who have no aptitude an 
no liking for it. To-them, work in the 
bank always will be drudgery, whatever 
the salary —— They are filling shoes 
that will never fit. They should look for 
the work that suits them—elsewhere. 


[ OYALTY of employees under trying 
conditions, however, does not excuse 
a loss on 60 to 80 per cent of the active 
accounts, or waste in service, in buying, 
in any department of the management. 
What the employees lose in salaries there- 
by, the stockholders also lose. Banks 
honestly determined to plug those leaks 
may draw for guidance upon the ex- 
perience of more than twenty-five cities 
which, through their clearing house 
associations, have intelligently and success- 
fully applied the service charge to the 
unprofitable accounts. It ranges from 
=) cents to $1 on minimum balances of 
390 to $300, modified, where modification 
is expedient, to provide for every pos- 
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sible contingency and necessary exception. 

People, the people at any rate whom 
you know mostly impersonally as_ the 
‘desirable accounts,” are willing to pay 
for what they get. They are not the 
people who want “something for nothing,” 
who sustain the Blue Sky shark. They will 
cheerfully accept the service charge if the 
bank will persistently and patiently explain 
the reason why it- is necessary—explain 
with its own figures the cost of handling 
the account. They will readily see, as one 
writer has already expressed it in this 
magazine, that a bank account has such 
latent possibilities that it is a- privilege 
really worth paying for until it assumes 
pro pene which will make it pay for 
itself. 


ey of but unperturbed by the 
tumult and confusion of criticism, 
intelligent and unintelligent, directed 
against the Federal Reserve System, A. D. 
Welton, of the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, gives us this 
month a review of the results of the 
system, ““The nd of Our Credit 
Machine” on page 5. e shows that the 
Federal Reserve System has done all it 
set out to do and therefore is above 
captious criticism of minor defects. 


Th new home of the American Exchange 
National Bank in St. Louis, subject of 
our cover this month, was designed by the 
St. Louis Bank Building and Equipment 
Company, of St. Louis. 
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Now is the time to strengthen 
in your holdings 


At the time you purchased your stocks and —- You _will find that Miller Bonds possess, be- 
bonds they seemed to offer rich reward. As — yond question, the first two qualities and are 
you check your list today, what do you find _—_acceptable collateral in case of emergency. 


out about them? Some, of course, you are By putting at least a third of your holdings in 
glad you bought and glad to keep, because Miller Bonds you can bring up the average 
they yield a steady income and their capital yield of your whole list—and save yourself 
value is constant. But others, almost certainly, the worry and trouble and possible loss of 
have paid dividends intermittently or not at shifting at the next reinvestment period. ( 
all. Today their market value is below the Many investors who check over their lists 
figure you anticipated. this month find that their Miller Bonds offer 
Your problem is to readjust your list of the following advantages: They are worth 
stocks and bonds to obtain maximum income what they cost. The security is greater than 
consistent with safety. Most of all, you must ever. Interest is received regularly. Normal 
guard against adding other undesirables in Federal Income Tax is refunded. Various state 
place of the ones you “weed out.’”” You may taxes are refunded. Miller Bonds never cause 
well check yield and safety and marketability on uneasiness, never require attention. 
every purchase you make. You will find no Write for lists of current Miller offerings 
bonds which possess all three qualities equally. paying as high as 7 per cent interest. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Write for Booklet B-203 


TNO INVESTOR EVER LOST 
' A DOLLAR IN MILLER 
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The Federal Reserve Board. Left to right: Adolph C. Miller, Henry M. Dawes, D. R. Crissinger (aovernor), Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Edmund Platt, George R. James, Edward H. Cunningham and Charles S. Hamlin / 


Stability Our Credit Machine 


The Evidence Indicates That the Federal Reserve System Has 
Effectively Done Everything That It Was Planned to Do 


TABILITY as a word descriptive 
of business conditions is coming 
into general use. It may be too 

early in the new financial era to give 
this word its full significance. Stable 
business is a new experience for a 
country whose business for a century 
has been a succession of ups and downs, 
of joys and glooms, of booms and 
depressions. The inclination even now 
is to believe that stability will be 
impossible because gold rushes, real 
estate speculation, drought, strikes, 
floods or what not will interfere. 
These things always have come and, 
in one form or another, always will. 
The suggestion comes, however, that 
they might occur within the condition 
of stability and therefore exert only 
a slight influence, and not without it, 
and so become the determining factor. 
Business stability must be defined. 
It is primarily a condition of balance. 
It is nearest reality when production 
and consumption are approximately 
equal—when there are no excessive 


By A. D. WELTON 
Continental & Commercial National Bank 
Chicago 
accumulations of merchandise stocks 
and no annoying shortages, when 
prices are so adjusted that a purchaser 
may get, in what he buys, an equal 
return for the goods and services he 
sells. The additional requisite is that 
the supply of credit be adequate but 
not excessive. The matter of credit 
supply and the precision with which 
the credit machine works is a matter of 

great importance. 

One of the reasons and probably the 
chief reason, for the ups and downs of 
business in the past, has been the 
failure of the credit organization to 
work in harmony with the other 
departments of business. Business 
conditions have been not only affected 
by credit stringencies and credit sur- 
pluses, but credit has often been the 
determining factor. 

When the credit machine is not 


adjusted to the business machine, there 
is always trouble and sometimes 
disaster. 

When this condition of maladjust- 
ment was the rule, stability of business 
was impossible. Business led a happy- 
go-lucky existence. When storms 
came, there was no shelter. There was 
no preventive except rest and no 
regulatory remedy. There never was 
anything that deserved to be called 
“stable” about business. The credit 
machinery was never effectively en- 
gineered. It never could be. It was 
the wrong kind of a machine. 


"THE new credit machine has passed 

the tests of more than ten years. Itis 
at least as good as any other part of the 
business machinery and is so con- 
structed that the two parts must work 
in harmony. The more wealth the 
country creates or develops, the more 
business the country can do. The 
more business, the more credit with 
which to do it. So long as the work of 
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creating wealth, the doing of business 
and the production of credit proceed 
together, equally, or approximately so, 
business stability will be a reality 
provided the adjustment or relation- 
ship is not interfered with and bank 
reserves are ample. If there is inter- 
ference or reserves are depleted, there 
will be danger. 


THis balance or adjustment of re- 

lationship, can never be exact. It is 
not automatic. In the field of political 
economy there are many forces at 
work. Among them is always the 
humanelement. Somewhere some man 
or group of men must exercise a 
guiding influence. There must 
be, and there is, a king of 
regulation. It is exerted by 
understanding minds, apply- 
ing the experience which has 
taught where danger lies. It 
knows how to use the ac- 
celerator and what the brakes 
are for. 

Such guidance comes from 
the super-sensitive credit ma- 
chine. 

The credit machinery whose 
operation has brought busi- 
ness to a condition of stability 
is built up around the Federal 
Reserve System. It is the 
Federal Reserve System which 
makes business secure. 

The security cannot be 
absolute. Business, at best, 
is uncertain. It is always 
adventure. It is a human 
product. It is influenced by 
politics, climate and what the in- 
surance men call “acts of God and the 
public enemy.” Men are ingenious. 
They are constantly discovering and 
inventing. Business cannot, therefore, 
go along indefinitely on a level of pros- 
perity or depression. But the dangers 
which come to business as the result 
of an inefficient credit organization 
are now remote. 

How is it with the credit organiza- 
tion? 

The Federal Reserve System is only 
one part of the credit organization but 
it is a vital part. And it is this part of 
the credit organization which is always 
in danger. Its great threat is classed 
as political because it is a product of 
political conduct and a change calls 
for political action. 

Another danger is from political 
inaction. The Federal Reserve banks 
were chartered for twenty years. 
The charters expire by limitation in 
1933 or °34. They can be renewed 
‘or extended only by legislative enact- 
ment. 

This statement of the facts invites 
discussion. The United States has 
had two previous banking experiences. 
Unlike as they are, it is notable that in 
the case of both the first and the 


second banks of the United States, 
the charters expired by limitation and 
were not renewed. 

The case of the second bank is a 
tradition of politics. But, however 
stormy its political career, as a bank it 
was a success. There could be no 
duplication of such a_ struggle or 
controversy. The case sets no prece- 
dent. It serves only to suggest that 
Congress, responsive or unresponsive 
to a passing wave of popular emotion, 
might fail to act and the Reserve 


W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board 1916-1922, now governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Boston 
banks would have no other alternative 
than to liquidate. Mere mention of 
such a denouement is enough to send 
a tremor of fear through the business 
world. What would happen in such 
eventuation is work for the imagination. 


HE possibility is remote, but it is 

a possibility. The chance of some 
foolish or blighting change in the law 
is far less remote. Suggestions for 
amendment are plentiful enough to 
mark the Reserve System as a field in 
which reformatory ingenuity loves to 
range. This ingenuity is variously 
applied. Sometimes the suggestions 
indicate a belief that in a new organiza- 
tion of credit reposes the means to a 
complete social reformation. Every 
socialist, and every communist begins 
his social rejuvenation plan, or ends 
it, with a chapter on credit. 

No danger from these. The danger 
comes from those who pick at the 
system. They emphasize petty defects, 
play on petty prejudices, suggest petty 
remedies and make a half success by 
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convincing a good many people that 
the whole reserve scheme is a petty 
affair, small of accomplishments, prob- 
ably valuable to what is called big 
business and Wall Street, and sus- 
ceptible of remedy by any one who can 
get a congressman’s ear. 

It is no one’s job to speak a word of 
commendation for the Federal Reserve 
System. Now and then the Secretary 
of the Treasury or a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board may whisper a 
few sentences of that kind to a select 
audience. Now and then an ardent 
and fact-laden champion may arise 
and tell the truth, but the Reserve 
Board sits in fear of Congress. 
Reserve Bank officers are 
operators not advocates, edi- 
tors are likely to damn with 
faint praise and Wall Street’s 
views are discounted 100 per 
cent in advance. 

It is not surprising that the 
Brookharts, the Magnus 
Johnsons and those imper- 
vious to fact and porous to 
fancy have succeeded in 
spreading suspicion. It is not 
surprising that many people 
have come to look upon the 
Reserve System as a partner 
of wealth and otherwise not 
overscrupulous in its selection 
of associates. 

An example of the kind of 
misinformation given currency 
is found in the reckless state- 
ments made during and since 
the reaction of 1920-21. The 
wolf cry of deflation was raised 
then and is still echoing in parts of the 
Middle West. Not the war and not 
what followed caused the trouble. It 
was the Reserve banks. They called 
loans. They boosted money rates. 
So private banks were forced to call 
loans and borrowers were distressed. 
Of course prices fell. 

It was a simple explanation. Any 
one could understand it. It told 
exactly what the trouble was and 
where it came from. It released 
reckless speculators from all responsi- 
bility. It was popular. It had only 
two defects. It was not true. It was 
too simple for an explanation of an 
economic phenomenon. 

If any one cares to examine the 
figures in the reports of the Reserve 
banks at that time, he will find 
conclusive evidence that, instead of 
calling loans and forcing prices down, 
the Reserve banks were expanding 
loans and extending themselves to 
protect a desperate situation. He will 
find that the post war exigency bore 
hard on the federal treasury and that 
the Reserve banks had not raised the 
rediscount rates sooner because of the 
opposition of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He will find also that the 


people of this country suffered less 
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and recovered more quickly than they 
did after any previous war. 

The chief reason for the relatively 
small suffering and the speedy financial 
recovery was the Federal Reserve 
System. The credit organization pre- 
vented the post war depression from 
becoming a panic. The Reserve System 
exercised the steadying influence neces- 
sary then, just as now it holds in 
balance the diverse factors which make 
up the credit system. 

Of course the Federal Reserve 
System is no cure-all for business ills. 
It is just beginning to be understood 
in its capacity as a business stabilizer 
and as a power and influence 
ininternational credit matters. 
But for a clear understanding 
of it the first need is to sepa- 
rate the Federal Reserve Act 
and the rules and regulations 
for the conduct of the system 
into two parts. One part 
has to do with the organiza- 
tion —the administrative ma- 
chinery. The other is con- 
cerned with banking functions. 


CONGRESS might have set 

up any one of a dozen 
kinds of machinery for the 
performance of the functions 
of the Reserve System. There 
might have been one Reserve 
bank or three as well as a 
dozen. There might have 
been some other kind of a 
supervising force instead of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
The capital of the banks could 
have been supplied by others than the 
member banks. The directors could 
have had other qualifications and 
have been chosen in a different manner. 
And so on. 

In the devising of the machine the 
one matter of vital consequence was 
the kind and extent of the interest of 
the Government. Was it to be owner- 


ship or supervision? Supervision was 


approved although there are many 
people who think the Government 
owns the Reserve banks. Some of 
them are in Congress. 


It would matter little what was 


done with the machinery if it were not 
for the fact that the machinery has 
been built and has been wearing into 
precision of fit and operation for more 
than ten years. It may not have been 
the best machine in the beginning but 
it is probably the best now. At any 
rate to make changes for the sake of 
practice in making changes seems a 
waste of time and effort. Few have 
been suggested that are of value and only 
those amendments that were prompted 
by early experience were important. 

A banking system is composed of 
many things besides the provisionsof the 
law which authorizes it. Regulations, 
rulings, decisions, precedents and prac- 


tices all become a part of the scheme 
and traditions are not to be ignored. 
For the conduct of a _ business so 
complicated as banking, nothing so 
inelastic as a statute could make 
provision. However, the machinery 
of the system is usually what lures the 
reformer and the control of it tempts 
the politician. Legislation affecting 
banking functions is less attractive, 
because functions are more nebulous 
and more puzzling. 

Extending the powers of national 


Charles S. Hamlin, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board and its governor from 1914 to 1916 


banks, which are commercial banks, 
to make loans on real estate security, 
is an illustration of an attempt to 
expand a banking function. 

However such an authorization may 
be hedged about or however the loans 
on such security may be related to time 
deposits, there is always grave danger 
when commercial banking is tied up 
with loans on unliquid security. Na- 
tional banks always have been and 
will continue to be commercial banks. 
The test of the condition of a commer- 
cial bank is the liquidity of its assets. 
The country’s financial troubles in the 
past have been in exact proportion to 
the liquidity of the commercial banks. 
“Frozen assets” has become a catch 
phrase. To enlarge the chance of 
“freezing” seems poor policy. Of 
course the argument is advanced that 
real estate mortgages are readily sal- 
able. When business is depressed 
nothing is readily salable and such 
mortgages must be heavily discounted 
if, indeed, they can be sold at all. 

The great reason for having the 
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Federal Reserve System is to provide 
a means whereby the assets of com- 
mercial banks may be kept liquid, to 
provide a place where they can be 
realized on under the most difficult 
circumstances. Of. course real estate 
securities can not be accepted as 
collateral by the Reserve banks. Such 
authorization would be a logical de- 
velopment of an extension of the power 
to make real estate loans. It would 
probably please the real estate men. It 
would probably wreck the Reserve 
banks and upset the entire commercial 
credit structure. This question of real 
estate loans is a fair illustration of what 
is likely to happen when 
functional banking matters 
become subjects for popular 
decision or legislative defini- 
lion. 

Another illustration is found 
in the suggestion that the 
required reserves of national 
banks be so changed that the 
members of the Reserve Sys- 
tem may carry a part of their 
required reserves in their own 
vaults. 


In support of this the 
specious argument isadvanced 
that the Federal Reserve Act 
in its original form so pro- 
vided. The original provision 
was a compromise between 
judgment and_ expediency. 
.The banks were more than 
reluctant to turn over to the 
Reserve banks the contents 
of their cash vaults. The 
exigencies of war hastened 
approval of the amendment which 
made only credit at the Reserve Bank 
legal reserves. 


SINCE that amendment became oper- 
ative the reserve resources of the 
country have been real reserves and 
the credit structure has been 100 per 
cent secure. If banks were to carry 
any part of their required reserves in 
their own vaults, the credit organiza- 
tion would be weaker by that amount. 
If the Reserve System does any- 
thing, it provides a means for the 
effective pooling of the reserve resources 
of member banks. In this way the 
banking strength of the country is 
expressed in the readily available 
credit resources of the country and 
business is safeguarded accordingly. 
These credit resources are managed 
by the Reserve banks for the member 
banks which in turn manage the 
credit resources of business for busi- 
ness. Any plan which impairs the 
resources of the Reserve banks im- 
pairs the resources of all banks and, 
therefore, of all business. 
This is again merely in illustration 
of the menace to the Reserve System. 
It becomes pertinent to mention 
what the Reserve System is doing to 
(Continued on page 42) 
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THE BuRROUGHS 


own Expenses for Supplies 


Methods in the Purchasing Department to Reduce Costs and 
Maintain Quality, With the Co-operation of Employees 


HETHER the bank is large 
enough to have a_ separate 
department for buying or 
whether some individual attends to the 
purchasing in conjunction with his 
other duties, the responsibility for 
making an intelligent study of the 
bank’s requirements and for buying 
economically everything the bank needs 


By H. V. PROCHNOW 
Union Trust Company, Chicago 


dollars can be lost through a slovenly 
kept stockroom. Broken packages 
left open to the dust and dirt, and 
stock carelessly placed on the shelves 
so that forms are wrinkled and torn, 
all reflect themselves in earnings. 


A perpetual inventory system 


NY 10188 is valuable because it keeps one 
oy Swett informed continually of the total 
ARE RECEIVED. amount of stock on hand and 

Dest also of the quantity of each form 
and supply. No goods should 
sapere be withdrawn from the stock- 
ai room without a_ requisition 
signed by a person of authority 
Deliver to in the department asking for the 
supply. At the end ofa day, all 

_ requisitions for that day should 

be deducted from the inventory. 


should rest squarely on the shoulders 
of one person. Responsibilities never 
can be blanketed successfully. As a 
result of centralizing responsibility one 
individual will acquire a familiarity 
with the markets and with the various 
sellers that the occasional purchaser 
cannot possibly possess. 

Before outlining some of the methods 
by which economies can often be 
effected, it would perhaps be best to 
take up some principles concerning the 
organization of a purchasing depart- 
ment. While all banks may not find 
it ecbnomical to have as complete an 
organization as the one to be described, 
nevertheless the general plan of organi- 
zation is the same in all cases. The 
purchasing forms illustrated here are 
also only suggestions of forms that may 
be used. 

Beginning with a discussion of the 
bank’s printed matter, all forms the 
bank uses should be numbered and 
arranged numerically on clean shelves 
in a clean stockroom. They should be 
packed by the printer in units of fifty, 
one hundred, two hundred, etc., de- 
pending upon the number withdrawn 
at one time from the stockroom. 
Consequently, there will be relatively 
few open packages standing on the 
shelves. Two thousand forms worth 
five cents each left standing with the 
ends exposed will in a short time be 
spoiled; this one item of unnecessary 
waste would be the equivalent of 
passing a 10 per cent dividend on 
$1,000 worth of bank stock. Hundreds, 
and with a large stock, thousands of 


When the stock on hand for 
a particular form gets low, the stock- 
keeperasksthata newsupply be ordered. 
The extent to which we let a particular 
stock become depleted depends on the 
length of time it requires to get bids, 
the changes that may be necessary in 
the form and the time required for 
printing and delivering the goods. 
The auditor takes up the request for 
a re-order with the department using 
the form and secures their O.K. or 
suggestions for changes. Before send- 
ing out samples for bids we look up the 
price last paid, the quantity ordered 
and the date ordered. These facts aid 
us in determining the quantity to be 
ordered and give some information 
about the price to be paid. When the 
bids are in, we select the printer with 
regard to the quality of his work and 
his price. 

In giving an order for a form, a copy 
of the order goes to the vendor; two 
are placed on our files, one numerically 
and the other alphabetically according 
to vendors; in addition, one is sent to 
the stockkeeper. The copy of the 
order filed numerically, automatically 
serves to check slow deliveries. When 


the goods arrive, the stockkeeper checks 
them against the order he has on file 
and returns his copy of the order to the 
Purchasing Department receipted as 
O.K., or short, or over, or with other 
comments. When the invoice arrives, 
it is checked against the bid also and 
is then filed with the marked order 
received from the stockkeeper. 

Inasmuch as we have over 60,000 
customers, we can almost always find 
someone among our own customers 
who can furnish the goods we require 
at reasonable prices. Other things 
being equal, a customer gets the order, 
but all orders are given only after bids 
have been submitted. That policy is 
fair and is one which all sellers welcome 
because it gives every one a chance. 
Moreover, such a policy eliminates 
guessing and the bank knows that 
it is buying right. 

The illustrations of bids (shown in 
the table at the bottom of this page) 
which we have received from reliable 
printers who bid on the same forms, 
indicate the possibility of thrift in this 
respect. 

Varying conditions and circum- 
stances in printing plants make differ- 
ences in bids possible. Just one 
example will illustrate thus: A printer 
may be able to run your forms along 
with eight or nine other orders he has 
received from other companies; con- 
sequently, he is able to do the job ata 
lower cost than his competitors. Many 
other similar illustrations of why these 
differences exist can be given. 

At the end of the month the stock- 
keeper submits a report of the amount 
and cost of the various items used by 
each department. In that way we can 
check the cost of each item for each 
department very carefully from month 
to month. In small items, such as 
rubber bands and clips, there may be a 
tendency to be wasteful. In the transit 
and distribution departments where 
a great many rubber bands and clips 
are used, a number of boxes can be 
arranged conveniently for collecting 


5,000 Form 20A 


by each printer. 


50,000 Form 20B 


$24.50 Printer “A”...... $54.00 Printer “A”....... $320.00 


* The substantial differences in the bids on Form 20C will necessitate a very 
careful examination of the stock submitted and a knowledge of the class of work done 


100,000 Form 20C* 
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companies will gladly 
submit stock for trial. 


One institution cut 


its expenses on mime- 


ograph paper 30 per 


—+ cent by a careful 


selection of stock. 


Very few banks per- 


lnformetion Men PRICE TO BE 
BY STOCKKEEPER 
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—~T Coupons Mail Service 
Credit Nuree 
Distribution _ Payers 
Reesivers 
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haps have made a 
thorough analysis of 


_| their carbon paper 


these supplies with the result that 


expenses may be cut down consider- 


ably. With the constantly increasing 
price of rubber, these efforts to cut 
costs ‘become even more important. 

One of the best opportunities for 
economy is generally present in the 
purchase of printing. Some banks 
have hundreds of forms, a_ great 
majority of which are printed on 
different kinds of paper stock and are 
ordered one at a time, ‘or piecemeal 
as they are needed. An effort should 
be made to standardize the paper 
stock in these forms as much as possible. 
Under this plan one would select all 
those forms which might be printed on 
the same stock and print them at one 
time. In that way, ten, fifteen or even 
more forms can be placed on the press 
at once and the press costs can be cut 
down materially. For example, if ten 
forms were run at one time, the press 
time would be cut down perhaps as 
much as 80 or 90 per cent. Varying 
quantities of each form can be printed 
by simply increasing or decreasing the 
number of electroplates on the press. 
By buying the paper in large quantities 
also, an additional saving can be made. 

By a careful study of the use to 
which the various forms are placed, the 
auditor can very often suggest the 
consolidation of forms and their simpli- 
fication, all of which will reduce costs. 


F.MPLOYEES, too, can offer valuable 

money saving suggestions. To illus- 
trate: a specially made envelope which 
one department was using came up for 
re-order. We had been ordering these 
in lots of fifty thousand at a cost of 
$362.50 or $7.25 per thousand. The 
auditor with the head of the depart- 
ment made a study of the envelope to 
see how we might simplify it. In addi- 
tion, suggestions were received from 
one or two envelope houses. The net 
result was that the envelope was simpli- 
fied so that the cost was reduced to 
$79.50 or $1.59 per thousand for fifty 
thousand envelopes. 

Another item which most banks use in 
large quantities is mimeograph paper. 
Bulletins for bank distribution as well 
as other mimeograph notices very often 


- are thrown in the waste basket as 


soon as they are read; consequently, a 


purchases. Inall prob- 
ability, unless a special effort has been 
made to eliminate waste in this item, 
it will be found that carbon paper ex- 
penses can be cut at least one-third. 
Various tests can be made to ascertain 
how many impressions one sheet of 
carbon paper should make. The presi- 
dent of one large organization in work- 
ing out ways of reducing costs, found 
that each sheet of certain carbon paper 
they bought should give 70 impressions. 
With these figures as a measuring rod, 
he determined how much carbon paper 
they were wasting and reduced their 
expense approximately 50 per cent. 
Similar-tests may be made in any bank. 


. Carbon paper is often requisitioned in 


lots of one hundred sheets. At the 
end of a day, paper on the desk is 
hurriedly jammed into the desk drawer. 
The next morning, the sheets are 
wrinkled and unusable; they are then 
thrown away and new stock is taken. 
One hundred sheets disappear very 
rapidly, and in an institution where 
the employed force is large, thousands 
of sheets may be wasted annually. 

Yellow manila stock can often be 
used for second sheets or scratch paper 
where some fair grade of bond paper 
is now being used. 

In a community where there are 
several small banks, purchases of 
certain forms for all of the banks can 
be combined into one purchase. Co- 
operation of this kind is certain to be 
beneficial to the participants. 

Perhaps the most important oppor- 
tunity for eliminating waste and reduc- 
ing expenses is with 


Nine 


were becoming worn and shiny. A 
chair pad has merit and serves a 
purpose, but is not wholly essential. 
We made this proposition to her; 
that somewhere in her department she 
should find a place where we could save 
money and that then she should come 
back to us and talk over the matter of 
a chair pad. Shortly afterward she 
returned and showed how she had 
made a certain economy possible; as a 
result, we bought the chair pad. 
Employees can be encouraged to make 
suggestions for economies that are 
worth while if the bank will offer proper 
recognition and reward to those who 
co-operate in this manner, 


[IN ADDITION, the purchasing de- 
partment itself should have about it 
“‘an atmosphere of economy”’; that is, 
there must be no doubt in the minds of 
employees concerning the careful study 
that is made before the bank’s money 
is spent. Requests for equipment, 
desks, files and other items are not 
granted until the purchasing depart- 
ment has determined that the expendi- 
tures are justified. There are cases 
where employees may make requests 
without careful consideration of the 
merits of the request. As a matter of 
fact, a thorough survey of the situa- 
tion may show that it would be uneco- 
nomical to make the expenditure for 
which they asked. In those cases we 
welcome the suggestion, particularly 
if it is offered as a possible economy, 
and we proceed to show why it can not 
be granted. As a result, requests are 
not made in a careless manner, but a 
study of their requirements are made 
on the part of the employees and the 
net result is careful expenditures with 
a worth while reduction in expenses. 
Every bank will find it advantageous 
to budget the year’s expenses. Past 
experience will help one to estimate 
quite accurately the probable costs for 
the coming year. of such items as 
furniture, office equipment, machines, 
supplies, stationery, printing and elec- 
trical equipment. Then, too, the 
(Continued on page 43) 


thehelp and co-opera- 
tion of the employees 
themselves. Expendi- 
tures merely reflect 
the requirements of 
the various depart- 
ments, and the people 
in those departments 
are in the best posi- 
tion to show us how 
to save money and 
do things more eco- 
nomically. For ex- 


ample, just recently 
a girl came to our 
purchasing depart- 
ment and asked fora — 
felt chair pad, assert- 
ing that her dresses 
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apan and 


The man-power trecdmill for water from the 
irrigation ditch 


ROM a human point of view it 

may be impossible for great mutual 

interests to exist without dif- 
ferences. Unfortunately, the trivial 
differences between the United States 
and Japan have been emphasized 
wholly out of proportion to their 
importance. On the contrary, the 
economic problems of mutual interest 
between these two nations are enor- 
mous and have been neglected entirely 
too much. Japan is at present the 
most valuable customer of the United 
States in the East and the United 
States is the most valuable customer 
of Japan in the West. The two nations 
have a mutual interest in the Pacific 
and no important commercial countries 
lie between them. 

Prior to Perry’s visit in 1853, 
Japan had developed economic self- 
sufficiency and a civilization that has 
few equals in world history. It is 
even more remarkable when we consider 
that this development was carried on 
in a country like Japan in the midst of 
great poverty of natural resources. 
These resources seem to have been the 
basis of the advancement in both 
civilization and commerce in all the 
countries of the western world. Japan’s 
self-sufficiency in food supply is per- 
haps more complete than that of any 
other great civilized nation. Only a 
small proportion of the country’s needs 
must beimported. This proportion has 
been increasing, however, during recent 
years and will undoubtedly continue 


Our 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 
to expand. No other country has 
cultivated so intensely its arable land. 
{very available acre is tilled and the 
hillsides are terraced and cultivated. 
The average size of the farms is not 
more than two and a half acres. 

The principal foodstuff of the Jap- 
anese people is rice, but in recent 
years the production of wheat, barley 
and beans have increased and more of 
these products are being imported. 
Other important products for com- 
merce and industry are tobacco, rape 
seed, indigo, hemp, sugar cane and 
some cotton. Numerous small prod- 
ucts as vegetables and fruits and garden 
truck are produced throughout the 
empire. The government has given a 
great deal of encouragement to the best 
and most economical practices in 
agriculture. 

Next to rice, silk is the most im- 
portant product in the economic life 
of the Japanese people. Raw silk and 
its manufactured products make up 
fully half of the exports to foreign 
countries. In many countries the 
purchase of this product alone creates 
a favorable balance of trade for Japan. 
Japan has almost a monopoly of raw 
silk and its conditions seem 
to be the most favorable for 
silk production that can be 
found in the world. The 
price of silk has not increased 
as it should in compari- 
son with other products. 
This may be due to 
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utual Interests 


We Need More Bankers Willing to Do Financial Mission- 
ary Work: for the Economic Welfare of Both Nations 


the increased production of imitations 
and tariffs such as are found in 
America, but as a consequence of 
these, both the Japanese silk in- 
dustry and balance of trade have 
suffered. Unfortunately, also, many 
countries and particularly the United 
States have made an _ unreasonable 
effort to keep out imports by restriction 
to favor our own industries. These 
have been very costly to us as well as 
to the Japanese people. 

Japan needs no introduction to the 
world on tea culture. Our relations 
to Japan in this respect can be stated 
in one sentence, and that is, almost the 
whole of Japan’s tea exports come to 
the United States. The Japanese tea 
is higher priced than many tropical 
teas, but the quality has gained for ita 
permanent place in the American 
market. 

Surprising as it may seem to many 
readers, more than half of the area of 
Japan proper is covered with forests. 
These forests are partly owned by 
private individuals and corporations 
and partly by the state. Among the 
most important varieties of trees are 
the pines, spruce, fir, cryptomeria, 
chestnut, oak, ash, beech, maple, 
cherry, magnolia and bamboo. Heavy 
demands upon the forests in recent 
years have made it necessary for Japan 
to develop a system of reforestation 
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to protect the future of the people 
of the islands against the depletion 
of forest resources. Such catastrophes 
as the earthquake draw heavily upon 
the lumber resources. The United 
States ships a great deal of lumber to 
Japan and our products are favorites. 
The northwestern forests have an 
enviable outlet in Japan, for many of 
their products. For some reason this 
market has never been very eagerly 
cultivated by the northwestern lumber 
interests. It is perhaps due to a lack 
of facilities in banking and foreign 
trade which have obscured these op- 
portunities. 

Among the most important industries 
of Japan, fishing ranks very high. 
The annual catch is worth several 
hundred million dollars. The waters 
surrounding Japan are very fertile 
and Japan has a ready market for all 
of her product which has come to be 
the meat of the northern hemisphere. 
Japan’s principal exports of fish go to 
China. The United States imports 
from Japan dried cod and canned 
goods, such as crabs. As the popula- 
tion of the world increases and the 
production of cattle, sheep and hogs 
declines, the fishing industry should 
become more and more valuable. 


Mineral Resources of Japan 


Unfortunately Japan is very poor 
in mineral resources. She is dependent 
upon foreign countries for at least a 
portion of almost every one of her 
mineral needs. During recent years 
the development of industry has made 
the demand for minerals very acute, 
and has to some extent determined 
Japan’s foreign policies. Among the 
principal minerals produced are coal, 
iron, copper, petroleum, gold, silver, 
lead and sulphur. The country is 
dependent, however, upon im- 
ports for its supply of iron, 


lead, aluminum, tin, mercury, zinc, 
nickel, nitrates, and petroleum. It 
is here where the United States has 
neglected real co-operation with a 
good customer. For example, we 
have an oversupply 
of such products as 
iron and petroleum 
and could easily sup- 
ply all of Japan’s 
needs in exchange for 
many products not 
produced in_ the 
United States. Now 
for more than three 
years the Pacific Coast 
of the United States 
has been flooded with 
petroleum whichcould 
hardly be sold for the cost of 
production. At the same time there 
has been a great scarcity of this 
product in the Orient. It seems that 
our commercial interests could improve 
their opportunity in this market. 
Our iron resources in Colorado, Utah 
and west, are so enormous that neither 
their quantitative nor qualitative re- 
sources are known, and as yet they are 
almost virgin. We have no market 
for them. Our own market is over- 
supplied. Our railroads running west 
are underfed with traffic. Our steam- 
ships on the Pacific carrying freight 
can hardly pay their cost, but Japan 
needs the minerals and will pay us 
we.lforthem. It seems an opportunity 
that is too good to neglect. The real 
need is co-operation whereby we can 
take from Japan products which she 
has to sell that will enable her to 
buy our iron which she needs. If the 
possibilities of this market could be 
realized, western iron mines, steel 
factories and railroads would soon be 
relieved of receivership obligations. 
Japan has perhaps an adequate 
supply of copper. This is one of 
her most important resources. 
The government has taken 
steps to conserve the coun- 
try’s copper and protect the 
mines against commercial ex- 
ploitation. As a result of 
this, Japan has not furnished 


Wooden shoes and the shoemaker 
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The tea-pickers 


a large amount of copper for export in 
recent years. It is probable, however, 
that the production of copper in 
Japan will be increased when the price 
of the metal improves. From a 
national point of view, the curtailment 
of production during the recent years 
of low prices has been a very wise 
policy. 


Labor and the Cost of Living 


The Japanese labor situation has 
characteristics all its own. For ex- 
ample, many laborers divide their 
work between the mills and the farms. 
The greatest difficulty in this is the 
frequent conflict between the needs of 
labor in the two industries. Also, it 
does not make for the high degree 
specialization and skill in industry 
which might otherwise be developed. 
In recent years there has been an 
apparent shortage of unskilled labor as 
well as skilled labor in Japan. 

Wages in Japan increased to unheard 
of levels in that country during the 
war and the industrial boom that 
followed. But in this respect Japan 
faces problems that are common in all 
commercial countries. In recent years, 
however, a great deal of progress has 
been made in deflating wages from the 
war levels. In 1923 wages ranged from 
1.40 yen per day for textile workers 
to 4.45 yen per day for machine 
workers (one yen equals $0.4985 in 
American money). In the building 
trades wages were between these two 
extremes, running about 3.8 yen per 
day. This scale of wages seems very 
low compared with the American wage 
scale, but when compared with Japan’s 
pre-war wages they are abnormally 
high. 

Leaders in Japanese commercial 
life have been emphasizing the great 
need for reducing wages, but the high 
cost of living has made it impossible to 
bring about very much of a reduction. 
One feature of Japanese industry that 
perhaps makes it possible to maintain 
the very low wages is the prominent 
part taken in industrial labor by 
women. The leaders in industry have 
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been as active in advocating a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living as in wages, 
realizing that the two reductions are 
twin sisters. 


Industrial Development in Japan 


The rise of Japan to a great industrial 
power has been one of the most 
pronounced in the annals of industry. 
Japan’s principal exports are in partly 
manufactured goods amounting to 
more than 50 per cent of her total 
exports. Wholly manufactured goods 
amount to more than 30 per cent of 
her total exports. The increase in the 
export of manufactured goods from 
Japan has been little short of remark- 
able. On the contrary, the decrease in 
the value of raw materials exported 
has been noticeable. The progressive 
economic changes taking place in 
Japanese industries have been largely 
due to the foresight and progressive 
management of Japanese bankers. At 
a meeting of the directors of the Bank 
of Japan the governor of that bank 
stated “‘the economic factors facing 
Japan are to refrain from the promotion 
of needless enterprises and the enforce- 
ment of rigid economy in order to 
bring about a fall in the prices of 
commodities which will in turn aid in 
the extension of foreign trade and tend 
to balance the international indebted- 
ness. The problem of the industrial 
community is to adapt itself to the 
new price levels by striving to reduce 
production costs.’’ This may be done, 
it was pointed out, “by increasing 
labor efficiency, improvement in or- 
ganization, and the promotion of 
scientific research.” 

It is particularly noticeable that 
emphasis by the bankers and industrial 
leaders has been placed on scientific 
research. The Japanese, like the 
English, and the Germans, have recog- 
nized more fully the value of scientific 
research in industry than the Ameri- 
cans. It is truly unfortunate that 
American bankers and industrial 


leaders have not given more attention 
to the value of scientific research. 
This is all the more remarkable 

in the light of the historical & 
facts that most of the economies ; 
in industry and improved 
methods in production have 
been the result of experimenta- 
tion and toil on the 
part of research work- 
ers. This may be due 
to the fact that we 
have had the good 
fortune of plenty of 
business at home and 
have not been forced 
into very keen com- 
petition with the rest of the world. 


The Electrical Industry 


It can be said that the electrical 
industry is the most important in 
Japan. The country is poor in coal 
and petroleum resources and as a 
consequence the manufacturers have 
been more dependent upon hydro- 
electric power. Electric light and heat 
have become a necessity in the standard 
of living of the Japanese people. In 
small and out of the way places where 
we would not expect to find such 
development in the United States and 
certainly not in European countries, 
one will find the common people of 
Japan abundantly supplied with elec- 
tric conveniences. Fortunately the 
country has numerous waterfalls and 
swift rivers which make it possible to 
produce electricity by water power far 
more economically than it can be 
produced by steam. 


Textile Manufacturing 


The manufacture of cotton yarn 
has been one of the remarkable de- 
velopments in Japan during the. last 
decade. The production has held up 
well despite the decline in exports. 
This is due to the fact that less than 
10 per cent of the cotton yarn pro- 
duced is exported. It is mostly 
consumed within the empire. The 
product that Japan does export goes 
mainly to China. 

The woolen goods industry has 
developed very rapidly in recent years 
and has become one of the important 
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articles manufactured by the Japanese. 
These are especially noted for quality. 

Cotton fabrics make up about half 
of the woven goods manufactured. 
More than two-thirds of the product 
is consumed in the empire. The 
exports go mainly to the Chinese. 
Many other manufactures, as woolen 
tissues, mixtures, worsted fabrics and 
the like, are increasing in production in 
the empire. 


Earthenwares and Potteries 


Japanese porcelains and earthenwares 
have been famous for centuries. They 
are particularly noted for their unique 
designs and fine textures. In almost 
every home in the world of civilization 
you will find some relic of these. Until 
recently most of these articles were 
made by hand. The great increase in 
foreign demand has made it necessary 
to industrialize the business and intro- 
duce machinery. As a consequence of 
this the products have lost some of 
their finish and also their quaintness 
and charm. 

Japanese ornaments were not con- 
fined to ceramics articles but included 
furniture, kitchen utensils, toys and 
no end of decorative furniture. 


Matches 


The match industry in Japan has 
long been of very great importance, 
but in recent years the relative im- 
portance of the industry has not 
increased in comparison with other 
industrial trades. The quantity pro- 
duction has increased but the total 
value has not increased very much. 
This is perhaps due to the development 
of this industry in other countries, 
and particularly the United States. 
It is rather doubtful whether Japan 
will continue to furnish the world with 
the large proportion of matches used 
as she used to. 


Shipbuilding and the Shipping Trade 


During the World War the ship- 
building trade had an enormous 
expansion in Japan. The number of 
yards alone increased more than eight 
times, but following the war, the 
decline in the industry was very 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Thirteen 


Art—Buying Imagination 


What the Production Man Should Know About Photographs, 
Drawings, Color and Color Substitutes 


N BUYING advertising “art,” the 
] advertising manager or his produc- 
tion man is up against a proposition 
of placing a money value upon the 
product of some one else’s imagination. 
Is a drawing good or poor? Is it 
worth $100, or is it not? The answer 
is purely a matter of opinion. 

In fact, the standard of worth by 
which the average production man 
must judge art work, unless he happens 
to be a real art critic himself, must be 
not so much the appearance of the 
work itself as the reputation of the 
artist who has done it. 

And the artist with a reputation 
charges accordingly. The man who 
has never before bought art work will 
swear wildly that he is being held up 
and robbed. But—what else is he 
going to do? Poor art work is utterly 
worthless. Far better to use no art 
at all. To make sure you will get 
good art work, you must pick a man 
with a reputation —and pay. Of course, 
it is possible to cast about among the 
younger and greener artists to try to 
find one who has not yet “‘landed”’ but 
who does good work—but as a rule, 
this experimentation costs about as 
much as getting a tried man in the 
first place. Let the other fellow try 
out the younger crop of artists. It’s 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


This is the last of a series of four 
articles explaining the details of the 
physical production of bank advertising. 
The author has purposely avoided tech- 
nicalities in order to lay out a workable 
plan which even the least experienced 
may use to dispose of the detail that 
passes through the Advertising Depart- 


ment every day. Tue Epiror. 


surer to pay a big price for a seasoned 
man. ; 

We bring up this price proposition 
at the very start because we cannot 
emphasize too strongly that good art 
work costs, and costs like the very 
deuce. 

Are you sure you want to use it? 

Might you not use photographs 
instead? They are infinitely cheaper — 
though of course they involve half-tone 
printing, and half-tones cost more than 
zinc etchings. Can you get photos 
that will tell the story you want told? 
If you want to show the interior of 
your building, photos may serve —but 
to illustrate the point of an advertise- 
ment on “‘trusts,”’ it might be necessary 


for Advertising 


to have a photo specially posed. This 
might cost more than a drawing of 
the same subject. What kind of 
paper are you using on the job? Are 
you planning “cuts” and art work in 
accordance with your paper, or choosing 
your paper to fit the art work and 
“cuts?” And once again, the old 
question, ““‘What is the job worth? 
Will the returns from the advertise- 
ment justify the expense of art work?” 

All these questions (raised before in 
this series of articles) should be 
threshed out before phoning the artist. 

If the volume of art work in the 
department is large and varied, it may 
be wise to pick out a seasoned artist, 
with some printing and advertising 
experience, and pay him a retainer to 
give you suggestions and advice upon 
every piece of art work ordered, and 
even to specify the artist from whom 
you should order it. Such a man may 
give furthermore a certain distinctive 
character to all of the art work of your 
advertising, so that as soon as any 
of your ads are seen, they will be 
recognized as coming from your bank. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of syndicated art services 
which are good for the most standard 
of bank advertising themes and by 
the use of which expense on art, for 


An example of the retoucher’s art. On the left the original photograph, and on the right the retouched—removing unsightly wires and pole 
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newspaper ads particularly, may be 
cut amazingly. These services come 
in the form of a set of proofs with 
“mats” to fit. Pick the illustration 
(proof) that fits the copy and size 
of your ad, cut out the “mat” and 
send it to the newspaper. Or, you 
= may send it to your engraver and have 
sf a “zine” made of it. These services 


are generally drawn by first-class 
They are cheap because of 
selling, 


artists. 
z- the method of syndicated 
ein whereby the same illustrations 


manager rather than the production 
man —though it is wise for the latter 
to “sit in.” His turn is coming. 

The advertising manager may say 
to the artist, “I want a drawing of a 
man and a little girl stepping up to a 
bank officer’s desk.” 

Man? What kind of a man? Cor- 
poration president? Ditch digger? 
Immigrant? How old a little girl? 
Why are they stepping up to the desk? 
What sort of bank officer? 
“Well,” says the advertising 


are sold to hundreds of 


banks. Therein, too, /) A 


lies their drawback 
a —for they must be 
so general in theme 
that any bank can 
ee usethem. They 
ix may not tell your 
particular story. 
Yet it isfar better 
to use a good, 
syndicated art 
series than to have 
your own art work 
drawn by a poor artist. 

At any rate, some 
kind of illustration for your 
advertising must’as a rule 
be obtained. Without entering 
into the whys and wherefores of the 
value of art work in advertising, we 
~ suggest that you look over your daily 
iy paper, and Saturday Evening Post, and 
ed see what percentage of ads contain 
illustration or design of some sort or 
other. Most advertisers evidently 
feel that it is essential. In fact, some 
te ad men select the theme of an ad, 
Re buy art work which illustrates the 
i) theme, and then write the copy to 
fit the art work! However, we must 
get back to the job of buying, and to 
the production man. 


Ordering from the Artist 


You will find your good artist a 
ines mighty intelligent sort of a fellow. 
ie He is not a mere artisan, nor a re- 
Pe producer of something that already 
exists. He creates... He takes your 
ideas, probably vague at best, and 
interprets them in terms of light and 
shadow. 

It is necessary, therefore, to give 
your artist not only the facts but the 
feel of the thing you want him to do. 
Tell him every single thing there is to 
know about the job. Give him an 
hour if necessary. Go over and over 
the job. Let him ask all sorts of 
questions. Give him a copy of the 
advertisement for which the art work 
is to be used. Tell him who is going 
to get the advertisement, and how 
and where it is going to be published 
or distributed. He must draw for the 
reader as well as for you. Specify 
facts carefully, so that he will not put 
an incongruous detail in his drawing. 

All this is up to the advertising 


A plain zinc etching 


manager, “the man is 
just a plain, ordinary 
American of about 
thirty-one or two — 
maybe he’s a shoe 
salesman or a 
bookkeeper. He’s 
a nice boy, but 
he’s never gotten 
very far and he 
has a hunch that 
perhapsonereason 
is that he didn’t 
have a good enough 
education. So he wants 
to make sure that his 
little girl is going to college. 
She’s a cute little thing, 
about five, and he’s bringing her 
down to the bank to open a savings 
account for her college fund, and 
he’s stopping to talk to one of the 
bank’s officers about it. He’s quite in 
earnest —it’s a big thing, to him. The 
bank officer is not so young, nor not so 
old —sympathetic, with a human sort 
of a smile, and yet dignified enough 
so that he won’t look maudlin. You 
know—the kind who shakes hands 
with the little kids, but doesn’t kiss 
*em on both cheeks. Here’s the copy. 
It’s a newspaper ad. You might take 
along this photo of our lobby interior, 
too, and get a background 
that suggestsit. Allright 
—go to it, old man— 
and mind you bring 
me real people, not 
collar ads or cloth- 
ing-dummies.”’ 
Nowistheturn 
of the production 
man. He tells 
the artist that it 
is to be a line 
drawing, is to be of 
proportions which 
will reproduce to such 
and such a size, and 
is to be delivered on 
such and such a date. 
Well—suppose the artist 
has made the drawing and 
brought it back for O.K. 
Right here is where so many ad men 
and production men add enormously 
to the cost of art work. 
Things like this happen: 
The ad man (or the production man, 
if he is handling the thing from that 
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The same zinc with 

the addition of two 

Ben Days (stipple 
and pattern) 
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point on) may decide that the banker 
is too bald. The artist takes him home 
and grows him some. hair, and brings 
him back. Then the ad man may say 
that the little girl has on high shoes, 
whereas she ought to have on low ones, 
The artist takes the little girl back to 
the studio and changes her shoes, 
And so forth and so forth, until, 
just to satisfy the arbitrary and 
purposeless whims of the buyer, the 
artist has made seven trips to the 
office, and has re-drawn seven different 
portions of the job. Do you wonder 
that the artist charges like thunder for 
that job? 

It is perfectly legitimate for the ad 
man (or production man) to say: 

. “That banker’s not the right type. 
He’s grouchy. He looks as if he would 
steal the last bone from a dying dog. 
Make him a real man! Put a little 
of the milk of human kindness into his 
soul!’ 

That has to do with the theme of 
the ad—with the story which the 
drawing is intended to tell. But as to 
the baldness, and the shoes, and 
buttons on the man’s coat, and the 
like —well, what difference do they 
make? It is the artist who is drawing 
the picture —not the ad man nor the 
production man. 

If alterations seem probable at the 
time the drawing is first ordered, it is 
wise to ask the artist to submit a 
pencil sketch, which can be altered 
ad lib until everyone is happy, with 
little cost or work. Then, with an 
O.K. on the pencil sketch, the artist 
can go ahead. 

Now for the technical end of the 
subject —the things which most affect 
the production man. 

First of all, he must understand 
various types of art work, their 
differences and their uses. 
“Art Work” and “En- 

gravings’ are subjects 
which so overlap that 
in the following 
discussion we must 
of necessity re- 
peat some of the 
things said in 
our last article of 
this series on 

**Engravings,” 

just as in that 
article we antici- 
pated the subject of 
“Art Work.” 


Line Drawings 


The line drawing is a draw- 
ing made with black ink on 
white paper. It contains no 
shading nor shadows. The tones are 


all solid black. This is the type of 


drawing from which zinc etchings 
are made, and is therefore the usual 
type of art work for newspaper ads, 
or for any advertisement to be printed 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Immigrant—Before Sails 


By Selling the Institution in Advance, a Canadian Bank 
Cultivates a Virgin Field of Huge Aggregate Deposits 


N ONE of our savings advertise- 
] ments there occurs this phrase — 
“It was not luck, it was 


By C. P. C. DOWNMAN 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 


foresight.” The same expression [ 
might very well apply to the 
development of a virgin field 
of deposits, about which this 
article deals. This field of mil- 
lions of dollars in potential de- 
posits lay open to cultivation 
by any Canadian bank, but it 
was the Royal Bank of Canada 
that saw not only the present 
but the future possibilities, staked 
its claim and already is reaping 
the harvest. 

The immigration problem in 
the United States of America 
differs from the Canadian problem 
in that, while the former is 
endeavoring to keep the tide 
of immigrants out, Canada 
is doing all in its power to 
attract new settlers. 

It was this immigration 
problem that gave birth to an 
idea back in 1920. Govern- 
ment statistics showed that - 
during the first seven months 
of that year, some 60,000 im- 
migrants had entered Canada, 
with every possibility of this 
number materially increasing 
during the succeeding years. It 
was reasoned that if each immi- 
grant on landing had $100 in his 
pocket, a very low estimate, this would 
mean that $6,000,000 had been brought 
into Canada from this one source alone 
without any effort having been made 
to divert any of this money into the 
banks of the country. With the influx 
of immigrants reaching 100,000 per 
annum, a not impossible figure —we 
are figuring on British immigrants 
only —it will readily be realized what 
tremendous possibilities the immigrant, 
en masse, presents as a source of 
deposits. 

It was reasoned further that 75 
per cent of these people came to the 
Dominion totally ignorant of Canadian 
conditions and institutions, labor and 
wages; and what was more important, 
they knew nothing of the banking 
system of the country and in all 
likelihood would drift into the first 
branch bank they were attracted to or 
recommended to in the locality in 
which they finally settled. 

In the British Isles, it is a common 
practice for the majority of people to 
keep their savings in the Post Office 


COMING TO CANADA? 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND 


F you have a relative or frend who is thinking 

of coming to Canada, let us send him a copy 

of our booklet, “Canada, the Land of 

Opportunity.” This is full of useful and help- 

ful information and will help him to avoid 

initial mistakes and improve his prospects of 
success in Canada. 


Send his or her name and address to our 
London Manager, or to the Publicity Depart- 
ment, Head Office, Montreal. We shall be 
pleased to forward a copy. 


The Réyal Bank 


of Canada 


The booklet (lower right) and how it is advertised 


Savings Bank, while in Canada, every 
branch bank has a savings department 
where nearly all but those strange to 
the ways of the country keep their 
savings accounts. There is a Govern- 
ment Post Office Savings Department 
in Canada, but this is patronized largely 
by newcomers who have been used to 
the same system on the other side. 

The foregoing facts were presented 
to our executives, who were sold the 
idea, a totally new departure in bank 
advertising, of reaching out 3,000 miles 
across the Atlantic to the British Isles 
to sell, not Canada alone, but the 
Royal Bank of Canada and its 800 
branches in the Dominion, to those 
who contemplated making their homes 
in “The Land of Opportunity.” 

In order to do this, it was decided 
to issue a special booklet on Canada 
and Canadian conditions, for distribu- 
tion in the Old Country to all inquirers 
about Canada. The main idea behind 
the booklet, while serving a very useful 
and helpful purpose from the intending 


immigrant’s point of view, is to make 
friends with him before he lands in 
Canada, to associate in his mind 
the word Canada with the Royal 
Bank of Canada, so that when he 
does eventually arrive, he will 
instinctively turn to the branches 
of the Royal Bank to conduct his 
banking business. In this manner, 
it is felt that not only do we stand 
a fair chance of obtaining his 
initial deposit, but his friendship 
and his business so long as he 
remains in the Dominion. 
Through this booklet, now in 
its third revised edition amounting 
to over a quarter of a million 
copies, the bank offers a very 
tangible service to the prospective 
settler, who seeks fuller par- 
ticulars as to conditions in 
specified localities than can 
be obtained from official litera- 
ture, for it invites communi- 
cation direct with any of our 
800 managers spread right 
across Canada from east to 
west. No one, more than the 
immigrant himself, appreciates 
what it means to have someone 
with an intimate knowledge of 
local conditions in or near the 
locality to which he had decided 
to go in Canada, to whom he 
can write for first-hand infor- 
mation. In this manner, it is 
emphasized, can the intending settler 
avoid many and costly initial mistakes 
which may hamper his prospects of 
success in the new land. 


HE booklet embraces a brief his- 

torical sketch of Canada, a synopsis 
of the system of, government, short 
descriptive chapters on the outstanding 
characteristics of each province; chap- 
ters on lands and opportunities; 
employment service, passports, general 
information regarding peculiarities in 
Canadian conditions and customs; a 
synopsis of the banking system in 
Canada, special traveling helps and 
the use of the advertising department 
of the bank as a forwarding address for 
mail. The booklet is profusely il- 
lustrated with half-tone cuts of rura! 
and urban scenes, and a map of 
Canada showing the provinces, prin- 
cipal cities, towns and railway lines. 
An inquiry form inserted at the back 
has proved an important feature, as by 
this means, not only are we able to 
check up the extent of distribution, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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With the Camera 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


Said to be the largest check ever written. It is 
five feet, six inches long 


: Vault construction in the open, at one of the branches of the Cleveland 
rust Company, to demonstrate safety and security in safe-deposit there 


The handsome bronze 
doors (left) and banking 
room of the First 
National Bank, of 
Davenport, lowa— 
claiming the distinc- 


tion of having been the 3 
first national bank to 
open for business under 
the National Bank Act 


Colonial times and sailing ships—the new State Street Trust Company, Boston, sags i 
cing design and furnishings of the peri - Repeatea tests by physicists proved that radio wav 
from the most powerful local sending station, coul 
not penetrate the 36-inch walls of the safe deposit vault 
of the Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland 
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ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


*“*You’re telling the story, not 
us,”’ retorted Bell. ‘‘Go ahead 
and repeat what you told me” 


IVULETS of water ran steadily 
R down the plate glass pane of the 
side-rear window of the Mapleton 
State Bank, at which Roger Quinn, 
president and principal owner of the 
bank, stood ruminating as was his 
custom between periods of activity. 
The rain was falling at a little slant, 
maintaining the cascade against the 
glass, and his view of the out-of-doors 
was curiously twisted, but across the 
street he could perceive the door of 
Herb Mead’s grocery store, open in 
the lee of the storm, and in the door- 
way, Milton Bell, Quinn’s farmer 
friend, who was caught in town by the 
rain, grinning happily. It was a 
“million dollar rain,” and had come 
just in time. to save the crops. 

Bell was joined by another figure 
that had shambled along under the 
shelter of the buildings, that of one 
Peter Collins, a miserly old fellow with 
nothing in the world but money. 
Peter sidled into the portal beside 
Bell and began a conversation, char- 
acterized, a little later, by motions of 
hand or head on the part of Collins 
toward the bank. As Quinn observed 
this, he drew back into the room a 
little but continued to watch. 

Peter Collins’ manner appeared 
furtive, yet there was excitement in 
it, too, as he poured some story into 
Milton Bell’s plainly unwilling ears — 
a story that concerned the bank, else 
why so many patent references to it, 


marked by gestures that revealed 
them as plainly as words could have 
done. Peter Collins, holder of many 
mortgages on lands in the county, 
with much ready cash, half of which 
was in Quinn’s bank and half in a bank 
twenty miles away, was not a popular 
man, but a powerful one if his enmity 
was aroused. And he was a born 
scandalmonger who had often done 
irreparable injury to persons against 
whom he had no malice. 

Milton Bell took Peter by the arm 
and started across the street toward 
the bank, the rain pelting them as they 
came. 

‘Looks as if we’re going to find out 
what it’s about, anyway,” said Quinn 
to himself, as the two men entered the 
side door which led directly into the 
room where the banker stood. Peter 
Collins seemed not so eager as when 
telling his tale to Bell, but the farmer 
gave him no chance to avoid the issue. 

“Roger, Peter just told me some- 
thing about Ellison Smith that I 
think you ought to know. Go ahead, 
Peter, and tell him.” 

‘*‘What do either of you know about 
this Smith, anyway?’ Collins flared 
up. “Come here a stranger three 
years ago and Quinn took him in as 
cashier of this bank. You act ’s if ’'d 
done something wrong in speaking of 
what I know. What do either of you 


know about him?” 


‘“You’re tellin’ the story, not us,” 
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retorted Bell. ‘‘Go ahead and repeat 
what you told me. When you get 
through, we'll thresh it out among us.” 

“Come, Mr. Collins,” said Quinn, 
as the old man still hung back sullenly. 
“If you know anything about my- 
cashier, I’d like to be told. What has 
he been doing?” 

“Tryin’ to borrow money of me, 
for one thing,” Peter growled. 

“That so?” said Quinn, finding it an 
effort to disguise the keen interest he 
was beginning to feel in the matter. 
Peter Collins, he knew, would not lie 
in a definite statement of fact. “When 
was this?” 

““Week ago,” said Collins. “Smith 
came out to my house ’long about 
supper time, and asked me ’f I had 
five hundred dollars I could spare; 
said he needed that much, ’cause he 
was in trouble of some kind.” 

“Trouble?” repeated the banker. 
“Sure he said he was in trouble?” 

“Well, I don’t remember his exact 
words, o’ course, but he used the word 
‘trouble’ I remember. Since I come’ 
to think, I believe what he said was, 
‘there’s some trouble I got to fix up.’”’ 

“Uh-huh. And did you lend him the 
money?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Collins replied. 

“Why not? You’re always lending 
money.” 

“Well, I thought if he wanted to 
borrow any money he could get it here 
at the bank where he works, ’nd if the 
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bank wouldn’t lend it to him, that 
meant he wasn’t a good risk.” 

“Don’t you know that it’s against 
the rules of banking to lend money to 
the officers?” 

“No, I don’t know it; neither do 
you, ‘cause it’s being done all of the 
time.” 

“Well, it’s against the rules of this 
bank,” said Quinn. “But maybe you 
didn’t know that—anyway, did you 
suggest his borrowing it here?” 

“I did,”’ answered the old man, “‘and 
he said he couldn’t do that because he 
wanted the money to pay back to the 
bank.” 


PETER COLLINS leaned back in his 

chair with an air of satisfaction after 
discharging this veritable bombshell, 
well knowing that now he had fully 
justified the importance claimed for 
his story. Roger Quinn and 
Milton Bell looked at each 
other, the thoughts of the 
banker busy with the 


take if Smith were caught 
in a defalcation, Bell 
thinking of what he could 
do to serve his friend. 

“‘He said he wanted the 
money to pay something 
he owed the bank. Was 
that what he said?”’’ 
pursued Quinn. 

“As I say, I don’t 
pretend to remember 
every word Smith said,” 
Collins retorted. “The gist of it 
was that he wanted the money 
to pay to the bank, and it was 
about some trouble. Seems to me 
that’d be enough for any man that was 
interested to look into it.” 

“It is enough,” replied Quinn, firmly. 
“And I shall look into it. Have you 
mentioned the occurrence to anyone 
besides Mr. Bell, here, and myself?” 

“No.” 

“Well, as a favor, would you mind 
just keeping it to yourself until you 
hear further from me? I promise you 
that in due time you shall be told the 
exact facts, but you can see that it 
would be bad if the public got wind of 
it; might think something was wrong 
here in the bank.” 

“T’ll not tell anybody else,” was 
Collins’ reply. “But I'll expect, as a 
customer of this bank, that this 
matter will be cleared up.” 

“It will be,” said Quinn. ‘Don’t 
worry.” 

Peter Collins left and Milton Bell 
departed soon afterward, leaving Roger 
Quinn alone with his problem. What 
Collins had said about Ellison Smith 
coming to the bank as a stranger was 
but the old fellow’s notion, of course, 
as Quinn had made a full investigation 
of Smith’s past life and record, and he 
had come with high recommendations. 


But there was no way of doubting 
that he had gone to the old money 
lender, nor that the substance of what 
was said was correct. These con- 
victions left the banker feeling sick, 
not only mentally, but physically as 
well, as if he had been forced to 
swallow some foul mess against which 
his stomach revolted. 

“I'd rather have lost an eye than 
to have had this happen,”’ he muttered. 
“To lose confidence in one you’ve 
trusted is worse than losing your 


He was feverishly counting the money, bales of 
currency and sacks of gold and silver 
strewn about the floor 


dearest relative by death.” Quinn 
satd nothing to Ellison Smith, the 
cashier, but bided his time until 
the closing hour arrived, when he 
contrived an errand for that young 
man which would keep him in the 
country until bedtime. Then he began 
a thorough examination of the books 
and accounts. 

Snatching a hasty supper, the 
banker toiled on into the night. He 
counted and checked every note in the 
files; he made a more thorough audit 
of the books than any examiner who 
had ever gone through the institution 
for the state banking department; 
he counted the cash to the last penny; 
he checked up the credit letters and 
collections; and when he had finished 
he had found—nothing. If the young 
cashier owed the bank five hundred 
dollars, certainly it did not appear 
from any record to which he had 
access. He went again over the 
expense account, thinking that there, 
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possibly, the discrepancy might show 
up. He observed where the cashier 
had paid himself his salary; where he 
had paid this sum or that sum for 
items which Quinn, himself, had author- 
ized; and the total of all other expense 
was less than a hundred dollars. 

But Peter Collins had quoted Ellison 
Smith as saying that he needed five 
hundred dollars to pay the bank —to 
straighten up some trouble —and 
Peter’s plain statement must be be. 
lieved. If there was a defalcation, it 
must lie somewhere in the 
past, too far back to discover 
in one night’s search, and. he 
saw before him a long series 
of nights, hunting for it, since 
he could not bring himself 
without further evidence to 
confront young Smith with a 
charge based on the old man’s 
accusation. 

Throughout the next day, 
Quinn kept a watchful eye 
upon his cashier. Ellison Smith 
was twenty-seven years old, 
with the slimness of youth 
still about him, and he was the 
best dressed man in Mapleton. 
} The banker could detect no 
4 let down in the immaculate 
get-up nor any change in 
manner, unless it was _ that 
Smith’s dark eyes strayed 
oftener than usual to his 
employer, as Quinn busied himself 
with trivial tasks in an effort to 
justify his presence, and several times 
the eyes of the two men met. In 
these encounters, the gaze of the 
younger man quickly shifted, but 
Quinn was unable to say that it was 
not the natural result of his move- 
ments or that there was anything 
furtive about it. 

It would have been easy and natural, 
thought Roger Quinn, to have con- 
fronted Smith with what he had 
heard, demanding an explanation- 
for some men. About all there would 
be to such an interview would be 
to relate Collins’ story, then ask, 
“how about this?” But a sensitive 
man cannot enter such a scene lightly, 
and as he dwelt upon it, Quinn suffered 
all the anguish the actual occurrence 
would entail, and he saw himself in it, 
more embarrassed than Smith, in all 
probability. No, so long as there was 
any doubt in his mind at all, the thing 
must “ride on.” 

“I’ve got to find out, though, and 
mighty quick, too,” he decided. ‘‘And 
if I catch him with the goods, these 
damn-fool qualms will leave me.” 


OLLOWED two weeks, which the 
banker spent in watching for—he 
knew not what, but anything unusual 
—and the nights until all hours going 
over the records of the bank for the 
last three years. He grew haggard 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


and his clothes became baggy; he 
could neither sleep nor eat as he had 
formerly done, and his waking thoughts 
were obsessed by the fear that in 
Ellison Smuth he had encountered one 
of those super-crooks so clever that 
only the lapse of time or the completion 
of all their intended chicanery can 
serve to uncover their crimes. For he 
could find no irregularity anywhere. — 

Wanting, passionately, to have his 
faith restored, he could not doubt the 
truth, nor could he force himself to the 
hated task of having it out with Smith. 
And so it stood at the end of the 
fortnight, as he wearily left the bank 
and went home to toss through another 
restless night. 

The morning found him more wan 
and haggard still, and Mrs. Quinn 
sent him off with the imperative 
demand that he return promptly at 
closing time and she would try some 
methods of her own toward putting 
him to sleep. 

“Well, maybe you can,” he said, 
wearily. ‘God knows I need a night’s 
sleep. Maybe then I could settle this 
thing, as another man would have 
settled it two weeks ago. But some way 
I just can’t stand to have that kind of 
a row.” 

“Yes, I know,’ was her gentle 
response. “The Irish can hardly live 
without the prop of faith.” 

Quinn was thinking of his wife’s 
whimsical remark as he reached the 
bank door. He inserted his key to 
unlock it, the last two weeks having 
developed the habit of first arrival, 
then laid his hand on the knob. Before 
he had turned the key the door yielded 
to his touch and opened. 

His first thought, naturally, was 
that someone was there before him, 
but it was far too early for that. Had 
he failed to lock the door the night 
before, due to his troubled state of 
mind? He entered and looked about 
quickly for signs of disturbance, his 
eyes traveling from one familiar ob- 
ject to another, finding each in its 
customary place, until they came to 
Ellison Smith’s desk, its roll top 
decorously closed and everything about 
it in order except —there was a black 
traveling bag on the floor beside it, 
and if it had ever been there before, it 
had escaped his notice. 

Had it been there before? Could it 
have been there before without his 
seeing it? The desk stood so that 
Smith faced toward the bank, and the 
right end, where the bag rested, was 
toward the lobby and clearly visible 
through the banisters of the railing. 
Quinn walked a few steps toward his 
own room, then turned about. The 
desk-end and bag were plainly visible 
from any point half way from the 
entrance door to his own room. It 
was not likely that he could have 
traversed that distance the day before 


without seeing the bag, or that it 
would have escaped his notice in the 
six or seven hours spent in the bank 
after closing the afternoon before, half 
of which time was in daylight. The 
bag had been placed there since he 
left the bank the night before, and a 
traveling bag meant travel. 

He unlocked the vault and got out 
the note-case which he carried to his 
own room, but, withdrawing his hand 
from opening it, hastened back to the 


A well dressed form 

was bending over 

the railing, the bag 
open before him 


lobby and to the railing, where he 
reached over and lifted the bag. It 
was neither unusually heavy nor un- 
usually light for such a bag. He 
might have satisfied himself by opening 
it, but the thought was so distasteful 
that he hurried again to the vault and 
to the safe inside it, where the currency 
and coin were kept over night. But 
he discovered what he could have 
known before by looking at his watch — 
that the time lock was in operation 
and the safe would not open for 
twenty minutes yet. 


"THE strain he had been under for 

half a month was telling; he was 
afraid, and, just in time, checked the 
impulse to call someone in for counsel 
and help, when some reserve of strength 
impelled him to stick it out alone. The 
thought of waiting, however, if only 
for twenty minutes, was unbearable, 
and he returned to his own room and 
began checking the contents of the 


Nineteen 


note-case against the list he had made 
daily for the last two weeks. Through 
the “‘A’s,” and on to the “‘M’s,” he 
went, everything tallying, but the 
notes in the ““M” compartment were 
short one piece of paper. A note of 
one William Mitchell for five hundred 
dollars was not in the file. 

Five hundred dollars! The sig- 
nificance of the sum suddenly struck 
him. Mitchell, Mitchell—who was 
this Mitchell, anyway? Quinn 
couldn’t place him, though he recalled 
seeing the note several times in the 
month just passed. He hurried to the 
books, but could find no entry showing 
payment of the note. 

Where was the note? Where was 
Ellison Smith? Why was his bag there 
by his desk and when was it placed 
there? What would he find when 
he opened the safe and counted 
the cash? 

There was nothing absolutely 
wrong yet except the absence of 
the note. Even that might 
be explained by added cash 
and some memo in a drawer 
showing it had been paid late 
the day before and the entry 
not yet made on the books. 
So he struggled, against all 
reason and judgment, to be- 
lieve in Ellison Smith. Glanc- 
ing at the clock, as he nervously paced 
back and forth, he noticed that it was: 
eight-forty, the hour for release of the 
time mechanism, and he hurried to the 
safe. His hands trembled so that the 
combination failed to open the door 
and he was obliged to try three times 
before the lock yielded. 

He was feverishly counting the 
money, bales of currency and sacks of 
gold and silver coin being strewn upon 
the floor about the safe, when he heard 
the outer door open and close. Hastily 
setting down his last total on a scrap of 
paper, Quinn stepped out of the vault 
and through the rear gate into the 
lobby. A well dressed form was 
bending over the railing, the bag open 
before him, both hands immersed in 
its contents. 

“Ah!” Quinn’s breath escaped in the 
ejaculation. 

At the sound, the figure straightened 
and turned. It was not Ellison Smith, 
but Trumbull, one of the bookkeepers, 


. who stood there, one hand still trailing 


amid the contents of the black bag. 
“What are you doing with that 
bag?”’ Quinn shot the question at him 
so fiercely that the youth quailed. 
“Bag? I -—I was just putting some- 
thing in it.” 
“What were you putting in it?” 
“A couple of clean collars I just 
bought. What’s the matter, Mr. 


Quinn, you look funny.” 
“Why are you putting collars in 
Smith’s bag?” 
“Smith’s bag? This isn’t Smith’s — 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Machine Book-keeping Equipment 


This booklet 
FREE 


on request 


THE BURROUGHS 


better, quicker, simpler way 
get your daily financial statement 


EPARATE control sheets for all your important 

accounts ready at hand for any day in the year, 
simplifies to a remarkable degree the history of your 
daily business. 


The Unit Plan General Ledger is not a new idea 


because Baker-Vawter has installed this system in 
banks for over 20 years. 


The fact that posting can be made equally well from 
Journal or Ticket System is one of many reasons why 
it has proven itself the best and most complete of all 
the various methods of arriving at your daily Financial 
Statement. 


Too few banks know enough about this Unit Plan to 
thoroughly appreciate its many superior points. 


You ought to know all about this Unit Plan General 
Ledger system. 


Our booklet on this subject, which is yours for the 
asking, tells the complete story quickly and to the point. 
Just mail the coupon. 


Bank, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, writes us: 


Attach 
coupon to 
your 
letterhead 
and mail 


paratively simple matter.” 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


TheTerre Haute National 


“We have been using your 
system for the past four years 
and find that the information 
contained on the forms makes 
the reportstothe Comptroller, 
our semi-annual reports and 


our Income Tax report, a com- 


Printed Record Forms and Systems 
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These two drawers 


have filing space 
for 
more checks 


Filing 330,000 More Pieces 
American State Bank, Detroit 


“By using 5 and 10-drawer sectiens, 
instead of the conventional 4 and 
8-drawer sections, we are saving 85 sq. 
ft. of floor space. With rental at $4 per 
sq. ft., this returns us $340 a year on our 
investment in the files. In addition we 
ate now able to file 190,000 more letters 
and 140,000 more checks on the floor 
space now consumed by these Space- 
Saver files.” 

You can easily see, according to Mr. 
Green’s figures, that his bank is saving enough 
on floor space to pay for the total cost of the 
Baker-Vawter Space-Savers in a few years. 


Loose Leaf Binders 


Filing Cabinets 


Twenty-one 


25% Greater Capacity. 
on the same floor space 


BECAUSE filing space in banks, especially in vaults, is costly 
we have always made a 10-drawer check filing section 


rather than an 8-drawer. 


Many times these 10-drawer in supplanting the wasteful 
8-drawer sections, have saved enough floor space to make 
moving to larger quarters unnecessary. 

A quality product measuring up to your needs and our 
own ideals; paying for itself many times over during its long 
life of service by the actual saving of floor space costs. 

Endorsed by its users everywhere. Read below. 

Baker-Vawter men cover the country and serve and sell 


direct to you. Ask one to call on you— 
he’s a valuable man for any 


banker to know. 


Mortgage Vault of American 
State Bank 


“In our mortgage vault, which is locked 
when not in use, are filed thousands 
of mortgages and abstracts worth mil- 
lions of dollars. In this small vault space 
22 Baker-Vawter Space-Saver Sections 
are doing the work of 27% 4-drawer 
cabinets. 


“In addition to saving valuable floor 
space filing in them is easy, and they 
stand up well under continuous hard 
service.” 

Getting 25% greater filing capacity on the 
same high priced floor space, not only saves 
money, but postpones 25 % longer the neces- 
sity of arranging for additional floor space. 


Attach coupon to your 


letterhead and mail > 


O. L. Green, Ass’t Cashier, 
American State Bank, 
Detroit, says: 

“The saving in floor space effected by 
the use of Baker-Vawter compact, easy- 
operating 5-drawer files is causing us to 
install them in every department where 
filing is done. We now have them in our 
savings department, purchasing and 
trustee funds department, mortgage 
vault, commercial and general book de- 
partments, and in our statistical depart- _ 
ment. We have over 50 sections in all— 
mostly 5-drawer letter files, although we 
also have many 10-drawer sections for 
filing canceled checks, etc.” 


| 
| 
| 


BAKER -VAWTER COMPANY, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me your booklet: 


Mr 


C.H.-1 


““SPACE SAVERS” 
““FILING CANCELED CHECKS” 


Unit Files : 


Storage Units 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


West Point Wall Street 


A‘ “Thundering 


for Finance in 


HE American Youth who wants 
to become a Grant or a Pershing 
turns as a matter of 
course to West Point, the 


Big Chance’’ for Every Page With Aptitude 


the New York Stock Exchange Institute 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 


Now the rules of the exchange make 
it impossible for anyone to lend an- 
other money to buy a seat 
on the exchange and that rule 


United States military acade- 
my. The lad who wants to 
be a Farragut or a Dewey or 
a Sims seeks admission to 
Annapolis. But where shall a 
young man who wants to be a 
J. P. Morgan or a Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, who wants, in 
short,.to be a great financier, 
whereshall he begin his career? 

The answer is Wall Street, 
for Wall Street now has its 
West Point in what is known 
as the New York Stock Ex- 
change Institute. Fifty-five 
per cent of the employees of 
the exchange are *teen boys 
and all of those boys are as 
smartly uniformed as a mili- 
tary academy cadet. All of 
them have superior oppor- 
tunities forlearning the funda- 
mentals of their profession 


contact with the men they 
hope to emulate. 

Not all of them can become 
Morgans or Fiskes or Ryans, 
but a few can and all may, 
however, achieve places of 
importance in the structure 
to which the country refers 


— 


4 


has teeth in it. There can’t 
be any strings to the gift of 
a stock exchange seat. Brooks 
& Company therefore gave 
Johnny Norris $97,000 and 
an interest in their business. 
That is because of another 
rule. A man who trades on 
the floor of the exchange must 
not be a salaried employee of 
the concern he trades for. He 
must be a partner getting a 
share of the earnings of that 
company. In many cases, 
and perhaps in this one, there 
is a moral obligation to return, 
if and when able, the money 
advanced for the purchase of 
that seat, but it cannot bea 
legal obligation. 

So you see Johnny Norris 
who did not want to go to 
night school a few years ago, 
has done pretty well for him- 
sell. In Wall Street he is 
regarded as a young man o/ 
great promise. 


HE Institute is only a 
part of the system that is 
turning page boys into Wall 
Street men, for most of the 


when it says Wall Street. 
The idea behind it has had 
a slow growth but in eight years, 
Cameron Beck, head of the personnel 
department of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has seen seventeen em- 
ployees become members of the 
exchange. 

What does that mean? The mem- 
bership of the Stock Exchange is 
limited to 1,100. Without such 
membership, without a seat on the 
exchange, one may not trade on the 
floor of what is unquestionably the 
greatest market place in the world. 
A seat, according to present standards 
fixed by the most recent sale, is worth 
$97,000. Johnny Norris has one. 

Six years ago Johnny Norris was 
hired as a stock exchange page. In 
the words of Cameron Beck who 
hired him, he had two things, character 
and personality. Nevertheless, Johnny 
Norris was nearly discharged a couple 
of times because he was not quite 
“‘sold’”’ on the idea of devoting a part 
of each day to study. Night school, 


head of its personnel department 


he felt} was just so much punishment. 
He was persuaded, however, and finally 
the thing took hold of him. 

A little more than a year ago Johnny, 
having been hired by the firm of 
Brooks & Company, received an en- 
velope that he was told contained a 
Christmas gift. In it he found a 
membership in the curb exchange. 

diggity!”’ said Johnny. 

About the first of November, after 
less than a year on the kid-brother 
exchange, Brooks & Company informed 
him that they needed him on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
which is to a trader what “‘big time 
is to a vaudeville actor. So, you see, 
the thing does work. Books & Com- 
pany did not give a partnership to 
Mr. John A. Norris, Jr. merely because 
they liked him but because they knew 
that he would make more money for 
them as a partner than as a mere 
employee. 


he New York Stock Exchange and Cameron Beck, 


==. boys sooner or later find their 
way into the class rooms of 
New York University, a part of which 
rears itself almost in the shadow of 
the curb exchange. That part is known 
as the School of Commerce. A _ boy 
has to be dumb indeed to work in its 
vicinity for some financial house and 
not be possessed by the idea of en- 
rolling there. But, of course, it has 
entrance requirements that not all 
the pages of the stock exchange can 
meet, immediately. But if they hold 
on to their jobs they will be able to 
meet them because, except for a few, 
they cannot keep their jobs unless 
they go to night school, and if they 
go to night school it does not take 
very long for them to pass the entrance 
requirements. 

The gray uniform the pages wear 
has a strong reason for its existence. 
Just suppose a boy dressed in one of 
those snappy, belted in the back, 
Rochester made suits enters the front 
door of the house of Morgan. There | 
are a couple of detectives there to see | 


(Continued on page 38) 
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McBee Steel Desk, 
Flat Top 2 Pedestal 


Vertical 
Check File, 
Eight Drawers 


Desk High File, 
Two Drawers 


Lasting Economy for Modern Offices 


The character and appearance of your office of various sizes and styles, desks, ledger 
equipment plays an important part in the trays, card files, cabinet drawer inserts, 
impression many people get about your transfer cases, letter files. No matter 
business. what your requirements there is a com- 


The McBee line makes the kind of an im- plete McBee system to meet the need. 
pression that helps to success. It fully M 

meets the needs of the modern office because Sneek ee Se, 
it is unusually attractive, is strongly con- 
structed to “‘stand the gaff’’ of hard use and 
it is fire resisting. 


serviceability 
and economy is the co-operation of the 
McBee organization of office equipment 
specialists who are qualified by experience 
and training to help you get the greatest 


In addition it is designed by artists in steel value from your investment. 

furniture designing who know the desirability ; ; 

for fine appearance and also the necessity Send for the McBee catalog which contains 

for practical, perfectly operating equipment. a wealth of information and illustrates 
the complete line. Clip and mail the 

The McBee line includes steel filing cabinets coupon for a copy. 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 


Athens, Ohio 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Factories: Athens, O. St. Louis, Mo. Sussex, N. J. wt A ia 
| 4v 
Athen S; Ohio 


\\ 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE 


This 


handwritten check 


HAVE you investigated the trouble hand- 
written checks give you daily? 

Do you realize the delay and the many 
chances for errors you meet in trying to 
decipher the uncertain amount line—bold 
masculine writing—faint feminine writing 
—muddy scrawls—cramped writing? 

Aside from this internal problem in the 
bank, the customer runs a constant risk in 
sending out handwritten checks, for the 
crook skilled in “pen changing” finds no 
trouble in raising words and figures written 
with pen or pencil. 

Such delays, chances for errors and 
losses to your customers through check 
fraud can be avoided if they use the Per- 


—hard to read 

—a time taker in handling 
_and unprotected against the 

check raiser’s skill 


sonal Protectograph. This machine writes 
in large, clear figures, legible at a glance. 
Think of this feature as a time-saver for 
you. Furthermore, the Personal Protec- 
tograph shreds the figures with indelible 
ink into the very fiber of the paper—pro- 


-tection for your customers against erasures 


and “pen changes.” And because the 
Personal Protectograph costs only $18, 
it is within the reach of every user of a 
check account. 

Your customers should know about the 
value of the Personal Protectograph. The 
more of them who use it, the more smoothly 
your departments handling checks will 
function. 


TODD SYSTEM 


BURROUGHS 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-five 


This check written on.the 
Personal Protectograph 


—easy to read 


—never a cause for delay or 
error and protection against 


An opportunity for someone in 
every bank 


Many bankers have already told us of 
their appreciation of this little machine 
and have welcomed it as insurance of 
better relations with their depositors. Many 
tellers, clerks and others are co-operating 
in popularizing the Personal Protecto- 
graph by becoming agents for its sale at 
satisfactory profit to themselves. 


Send for the bankers’ plan 


For those who are interested we have developed 
a complete plan whereby banks may aid in the 
quick distribution of the Personal Protecto- 
graph. Nearly two thousand banks, many of 


raises in the amount line 


them large city institutions, have already found 
this plan practical and advantageous. Details 
are yours for the asking. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole Manufacturers of the Protecto- 


graph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 1-26 
: Protectograph Division 
: 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


: Gentlemen: We would like to know more 
: about the advantages to us of the plan 
: by which already nearly two thousand : 
: banks are introducing the Personal Pro- 
: tectograph to their depositors. Please send 
: full particulars. 


: Bank 


Address 


: Name of official 


CHECK PROTECTION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Allsteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 

at a touch, with velvet 

smoothness—freater filing ca- 

pacity per unit—unusual fire 

protection—and no wearing 

out. All these are Allsteel File 
advantages. 


Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantce you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 
Write for thenewGF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 


~--~-Attach this coupon to your nrm ietterneasu - --<- 
Tue General Firerroorinc Co., Youngstown, Ohio (BCH) 

Please send me without obligation a copy of the GF Alisteel| 
Furniture Catalog. 


State. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


AY we suggest, as another device 

calculated to catch the interest 
of the enterprising banker, the com- 
bination home savings bank and cuckoo 
clock. It won’t run at all unless you 
put a quarter in it every morning 
before breakfast. When you put a 
dollar in, the cuckoo plops out of the 
top and cries, ““Good boy, good boy” — 
and when you have gotten a hundred 
dollars tied up in the thing, the cuckoo 
bursts forth with a yell and screams, 
**Success —success!”’ 


If bank publicity told the whole 
truth —‘“‘Upon the second floor of the 
remodeled office, there is a_ large 
committee room for the use of cus- 
tomers of the bank (where bank 
officers may write insurance, conduct 
negotiations for second mortgages, 
and the like, in the utmost privacy).” 


- The junior teller says that when his 
balloon pants wear out he’s going to 
have them made over into a couple of 
overcoats. 


On the telephone — 

“Bookkeeping?” 

““Yes, Ma’am.” 

“All right. I am Mrs. Arabella 
Cadwallader Sludernazzle. Height, five 
feet four and three-eighths. Age, thirty- 
three. I have red hair, green eyes, and 
a freckle behind my right ear, and my 
husband positively will not eat con- 
densed milk. My father’s name was 
Augustus and my mother’s, Sala- 
mantha, and my birthday is on the 
Fourth of July, especially on leap 
years. My last deposit was forty-eight 
cents on the day Washington crossed 
the Delaware. Now will you tell me 
what my balance is, please?” 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our wives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Autos that we bought on time. 


The Federal Reserve banks are 
talking about advancing re-discount 
rates again. As William Randolph 
Brisbane said to Arthur Shakespeare 
Hearst, “Neither a borrower. nor a 
lender be.” 


Whoever it was who wrote “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” never had to stay 
down on the last of the month. 


‘Nothing like keeping the home 
fires burning,”’ as the teller commented 
after he had phoned his wife he wouldn’t 
be home till late. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


“Did your check go to protest?” 
‘“‘No, but the man I gave it to did.” 


Some men use a checking account as | 
a place to keep about $3.67 where their 
wives won’t find it. 


The true new account solicitor is one 
who can persuade the family to open a 
savings account for the dog, too. 


Some women’s idea of economy is 
breaking open the kid’s toy bank with 
the axe so that they can get to that 
bargain sale. 


“Why do banks use all these special 
purpose savings clubs, such as 
Christmas Savings, Vacation, Travel, 
and all that?” 

““‘Well—for the same reason you 
take that corn liquor you buy, and 
serve it to your friends in a lot of 
different bottles labeled Old Crow, 
Canadian Club, Johnny Walker, and 
so forth.” 


If you want stenographers’ business, 
offer free Charleston lessons’ with 
every new account. 


This is the month of the year when 
1,768 bankers state authoritatively 
that while business for the coming 
year will not perhaps be as good as 
might be anticipated, it will neverthe- 
less probably not be as bad as might 
be anticipated. 


If the Jinglist Turned Business 
Forecaster 


Though spotty solidarity 
Of predial* prosperity 
Lends partial popularity 
To omens optimistical, 
Yet earnings now exhibitive 
Are probably prohibitive 
Of dividends distributive — 
The statement is statistical. 
The records held reliable 
Prove joy unjustifiable, 
With dullness undeniable 
And distribution ornery — 
Yet forecast we effusively 
Conditions are conclusively 
(Though evermore elusively) 
A trifle turn-the-cornery. 


*At the cost of exhaustive search 
through Webster’s Unabridged, we as- 
sume full responsibility for this. Mr. 
Webster inconsiderately spelled il 
“praedial,” with ‘“‘predial’” second-best. 
“Anyhow,” replied the author of the 
Compound Interest Column, protesting 
our protest, “anyhow, it’s the only three- 
syllable word with the accent on the first 
syllable, beginning with ‘p,’ that I could 
find.” —The Editor. 
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AS A BANKER YOU KNOW 


That Three Generations Have Been Served By 


THE LAWYERS DIRECTORY 


Published by the Sharp & Alleman Co. 


It means money to you to have this book 
on your desk. 


A banker must advise his patrons regard- 
ing investments and select efficient and 
trustworthy attorneys to handle his busi- 
ness, wherever that may be. 


an THE LAWYERS DIRECTORY 
BR for 1926, under new management, 
and | will contain 
itt | An Entire Section Devoted to the 
with Inheritance Tax Law 
— Uniform Codification of Laws Brought 
ning | to Current Date 
as 
he- 
ight Court Calendars and Legal Forms 
for all States 
A Complete List of Legal Journals and 
Other Valuable Information 
Listing of Outstanding Lawyers Through- 
out the United States and 
Foreign Countries 
The entire book is written to conform to the highest ideals of the American Bar 
Association and makes instantly available, brief, reliable and accurate infor- 
mation of problems arising in your business every day. It solves them for you. 2 
scares Send for and use THE LAWYERS DIRECTORY for ten days, at our expense. 
we as 
Mr. Write your name and address plainly below, mail it to us, and the book will be 
led il forwarded without any obligation on your part. : 
7 il You will thank us for bringing it to your attention. 4 
testing To The Sharp & Alleman Co. 
J three- 100 S. 9th Street, 
he first 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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LITTLE more than a year ago 
A two San Francisco bank men 

were talking shop over their 
noonday luncheon, both officers of 
the Mercantile Trust Company. One 
of them was a vice-president, whose 
name isn’t material for the purposes 
of this article. The other, R. R. Bixby, 
assistant trust officer, had put a 
question to his colleague, the head of 
another department. 

“Why don’t you,” he had asked the 
vice-president, “ever get us any trust 
business? You have a wide ac- 
quaintance, you are constantly 
) coming in touch with people of 

means in ways that should give you 
exceptional opportunities for telling 
them how trust service might be 
of help to them.” 

The reply of the vice-president 
was candid. “Well, to tell the 
truth,” the vice-president ad- 
mitted, “I never talk trust func- 
tions because I really don’t feel 
as though I know enough about 
them. What you fellows do 
back there has always been 
more or less of a mystery tome.” 

In one form or another, many 
a trust officer has put this same sort 
of question to his colleagues in other 
departments. They haven't always, 
however, received as candid a reply 
as Mr. Bixby did on this occasion. 
The vice-president’s reply pointed a 
way to act, which has been responsible 
for an unprecedented increase in the 
last year of the Mercantile Trust 
Company’s trust business. 

Inspired by this conversation Mr. 
Bixby sent letters of inquiry to every 
employee of the bank who might in 

‘ any way come in contact with prospec- 
tive customers for trust business. 
Employees were invited to join a class 
which would meet for two hours a 
night once a week for four weeks and 

‘ would have for its object the solving 
adi of the mystery—of just what those 
fellows back there were doing. It was 
stated in the letter that only those 
would be admitted to the course who 
were enough interested to agree in 
writing to attend every session, begin- 
ning with the first meeting of the class. 
The object was to make the class a 
matter of more than casual interest, 
something to be entered into seriously 
or not at all. 

“I was surprised,” Mr. Bixby in- 
formed me, “at the response.” It 
appeared that there was not only a 
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¢ Securities and peal estate. 


Lobby display—promotion 
work for each special service 
is announced in advance to 
all workers in the main office 
and branches 


dearth of information about trust 
department functions, but great interest 
in them, as well. More than a third 
of all the employees of the San Francisco 
office enrolled, and attendance for the 
course averaged better than 95 per cent. 

“But I suppose,’ he said later on, 
“the response was natural enough. 
After all, it is only within the past 
ten, even the past five years, that trust 
companies have been undertaking the 
comprehensive services, many of them 
quite technical and complicated, that 
they now perform. And I don’t think 
the situation, discovered within its 
organization by the Mercantile Trust 
Company, is exceptional. This experi- 
ence of ours leads me to think that, 
along with their educational trust 
advertising directed to the public, 
banks and trust companies everywhere 
might do well to consider whether 
their own employees are well informed 
on the subject.” 

Mr. Bixby’s surmises here have 
weight. He was in charge of the 
conference on trust functions at the 
recent convention of the American 
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rust Education for Employees 


A California Bank, to Teach Trust Selling, First Tells 


the Staff What ““Those Fellows Back There’’ Are Doing 


Institute of Banking at Kansas City, 
Likewise, he has had opportunity to 
gain insight into the situation in 
San Francisco and the vicinity as 
president of the Associated Trust 
Companies of Central California. 

So much for the need that was 
discovered, and the means devised for 
meeting it. 

While I was talking with Mr, 
Bixby it so happened I was given a 
very interesting demonstration of just 
how this instruction in the functions of 
the trust department is helping right 
now to build trust business. A young 
man interrupted us for just a moment 
to call to Mr. Bixby’s attention some 
sort of a filled-in form. After he had 
gone Mr. Bixby informed me that he 
was a teller in the savings department, 
and that he had just called his attention 
to a record he had made out for a new 
savings account. The record showed 
that the man who had opened the 
account was acting as a trustee. Mr. 
Bixby said that the teller had noticed 
this, and thinking that it might indicate 
something of interest to the trust 
department, had, by judicious inquiry, 
learned that the man who had opened 
the account was acting in behalf of a 
society which might quite likely soon 
have to provide for the care of funds 
amounting to half-a-million dollars. 

This teller, I was informed, has 
supplied the trust department with 
good leads for prospects on several 
occasions. And one of these in particu- 
lar has developed into an extremely 
worth while account. In this case 
which came up in my presence Mr. 
Bixby said the teller had not only 
ascertained for his own satisfaction 
that there might be a prospect here of 
business for the trust department, but 
had mentioned the trust department 
and had suggested this possibility 
to the savings depositor himself. 


THE trust department, he explained, 

never takes upon itself to approach 
prospects turned over to it by other 
departments unless the person who 
has talked with the prospect has 
actually mentioned the trust depart- 
ment and suggested the possibility of 
its being of service. Thus the customer 
doesn’t get the impression that the 
trust department is taking advantage 
of information —without his consent — 
which he has given to another depart- 
ment of the bank. Likewise, this 


practice provides the trust department, 
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when it follows up these prospects, 
very logical grounds for approach. 
The prospect has been told of the 
services of the trust department; the 
trust department’s representative is 
calling, naturally enough, to explain 
further. 

Previous to the course of instruction 
in trust functions this teller had not 
supplied a single prospect. sur- 
prisingly large number of leads come 
from (he savings department. And it 
is most interesting the way many of 
these accounts develop. Not long ago 
a middle-aged woman made a request 
in opening a savings account that it 
should be held in trust for her little 
niece until her eighteenth birthday. 
Though the account was only for 
$1,000 the savings teller, after talking 
with the woman, decided that the 
trust department could best handle 
the matter for her. So he took her to 
the trust department and introduced 
her to the proper official; where, in 
fact, eventually, her needs were better 
served. 


OME banks might consider in this 

instance that it would have been more 
profitable to have kept this business 
in the savings department. When I 
suggested this thought to Mr. Bixby 
he pointed out that, even considering 
the matter solely from the standpoint 
of this $1,000 and without considering 
possibilities of additional business as a 
result of it, the $1,000 trust which was 
made of the prospective savings ac- 
count was not an unprofitable one, 
considering that it called for only one 
payment at its maturity. What the 
trust department did was to invest 
the money in a high grade security 
which netted, after deductions had 
been made for the service fee, a return 
of about 5 per cent, instead of the 4 
per cent the money would have earned 
in the savings department. 

But as it turned out this woman had 
additional funds. 
of the services to be secured so reason- 
ably from the trust department she 
turned these over to its management, 
in the form of a private or living trust, 
and the whole made a tidy amount of 
business. The trust department would 
never have secured any of it had not 
the teller been informed of trust 
functions. Doubtless, too, this woman 
has a number of acquaintances who 
have money. And being pleased with 
her discovery, as she doubtless is, 
she will not hesitate to tell them all 
about it, and yet more business may 
Tesult. Mr. Bixby says every new 
customer brought to the trust depart- 
ment creates the very best sort of 
educational advertising —of the word 
of mouth variety. Therefore, because 
the need for informing the public is so 
great, a new customer for the trust 
department is correspondingly more 


When she learned — 


valuable than in another department. 

Mr. Bixby has found that a great 
deal of trust business originates from 
a word spoken at the proper time. 
And employees in other departments of 
the bank have exceptional opportu- 
nities for biding their time and putting 
in a word under just the right cir- 
cumstances. For example, a manager 
of one of the Mercantile Trust 
Company’s neighborhood offices has 
persuaded sixteen of his banking cus- 
tomers within the past year to make 
their wills and to appoint the Mercantile 
Trust Company as executor. Or at 
least he has done the ground work 
which has brought this about. In 
addition he has secured several worth- 
while agency accounts, as they are 
called in California, that is, provision 
for the care of real or personal property. 
And likewise a sizable private or 
voluntary trust, which in turn has 
brought another one. 

This neighborhood manager, as with 
the savings tellers who have been 
mentioned, had never brought in any 
business before the educational classes 
were held. His method of working is 
to pick customers who, from his 
knowledge of trust business, he believes 
should be good prospects. And then, 
when the right time comes, he perhaps 
asks the prospect if he has ever made 
his will. He chats with him informally 
about the importance of attending to 
this important duty and suggests that 
perhaps the trust department may be 
able to be of service to him. If pos- 
sible, he makes a definite appointment 
with the prospect for further discussion 
of the subject with an officer of the 
trust department. 


S ALREADY stated, savings tellers 
have been especially productive of 
prospects for trust business. Persons 
of means who may send a messenger 
from their business offices to attend to 
most transactions in connection with 
their checking accounts, often attend 
personally to a savings account which 
is maintained for some special purpose. 
Moreover, a savings account is usually 
more intimately bound up with the 
affairs of life with which trust business 
is concerned. And frequently savings 
depositors drop a word or two which 
gives his clue to the teller who is 
informed on trust functions. Perhaps 
the depositor mentions that he is 
going away on his vacation. Has he 
made provision for the care of his 
securities in his absence? The savings 
teller does more than simply turn 
over a hunch or information to the 
trust department. As has been ex- 
plained, he is well enough informed so 
he can talk specifically of ways in 
which the trust department might be 
of help. 
But the savings department is by 
no means the only fertile soil upon 
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which have fallen the seeds of education 
about trust functions. The commercial 
tellers also hand over their share of 
trust prospects. The note department 
is extremely productive of trust busi- 
ness. And while officers in this 
department have always been pretty 
well informed about trust functions, 
many of them nevertheless found it 
worth while to take the course of 
instruction, and, all in all, more 
business has originated even from this 
department than formerly. The patrons 
of this department are quite uniformly 
people of means. Then, too, this 
department is often interested in trans- 
actions which directly lend themselves 
to trust service. 


[NX THE collection department pre- 

vious to the classes of instruction in 
trust services, escrows were frequently 
handled right in the department. Of 
course, this isn’t a particularly lucrative 
form of business at best. But at the 
same time, the trust department is 
especially trained and equipped to 
handie it, and probably can do so to 
better advantage than other depart- 
ments. Now that it appreciates this, 
the note department is only too glad 
to be relieved of the technicalities and 
responsibilities involved in the han- 
dling of this particularly ticklish form 
of legal device. 

Many of the vault managers, even, 
and workers in the safe deposit depart- 
ment, who had previously been 
interested only in their own special 
work, have for the first time furnished 
the trust department with leads which 
have brought substantial new busi- 
ness. 

So gratifying have been results from 
the classes which were held in San 
Francisco that classes are now being 
arranged for the bank’s branches in 
Oakland, Berkeley and San Jose. The 
extension of the classes to the branches 
was brought about by requests from 
the workers in these other offices, 
quite as much as through the desire 
of the trust department for more 
business. Employees keep the syllabus 
which was used in the course, as a 
reference book. And when the ad- 
vertising department makes a lobby 
or window display that advertises 
some special form of trust service, 
leaflets are sent to the managers of the 
neighborhood offices and other em- 
ployees, calling their attention to the 
display, and suggesting that they 
brush up on this particular function 
of the trust department, so they will 
be able to talk intelligently about it 
should any inquiries be made. The 


new business division of the trust 
department likewise has a system 
whereby it keeps in touch with em- 
ployees who are in a position to supply 
leads for trust business, and if they 
are not producing them, attempts to 
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in typo- 
graphical arrangement 
is one of the advantages 
of Holland Service. All 
advertisementsare care- 
fully set by hand and 
furnished in a complete 
newspaper mat, ready 
for publication. Clients 
are relieved of all de- 
tails of type composi- 
tion, and assured perfect 
results in typographical 
appearance. 


The cost of our service 
is a small monthly fee, 
which includes copy, 
illustrations and type 
composition, complete. 


If we are not serving 
another bank in your 
city, we shall be glad 
to submit proofs with 
full information, show- 
ing how this service can 
be used for your news- 
paper advertising. 


“Mislaid” 


paper is wanted immediately. No one re- 


An 
members just where it was filed. It was simply “mislaid.” 


ous accumulation of desks, pigeon 
holes and letter files is often as futile 
as looking for the proverbial needle 
in the haystack. 
Important documents deserve the 
security of a Safe Deposit Box. One 
paper alone—your Will—is sufficient 
reason to warrant the small expense 
of maintaining a box in our vault for 
your personal use. 
Where do you keep your valuable 
papers? A deposit box means saf 
and convenience’ at the cost of a few 
cents a week. 

‘There is a box in our vault ready 

for your immediate use. 


First National Bank 


of HARTFORD — 50 STATE STREET 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $2,500,000 


Specimen advertisement (one-half aétual size) 
reproduced by courtesy of First National Bank, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Holland Advertising Company, Inc. 


244 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


find out the difficulty, and if possible 
helps them to remedy it. 

At the present time a course is 
being conducted at the San Francisco 
office to further increase the knowl- 
edge of the employees in the trust 
department itself. And it is planned 
to continue the instruction classes for 
employees in other departments from 
time to time, for the sake of review, for 
the benefit of new employees, and to 
keep the whole organization thoroughly 
posted on new developments in trust 
functions. 

One aspect of the course which 
should be mentioned was the extremely 
practical nature of it. Frequently in 
the classes an individual would take 


the part of a prospective customer, and 
ask all sorts of practical questions. 
Such as, how much will the service 
cost me? Wouldn’t I save money by 
appointing my wife as executor? And 
so on. 

The subject was not by any means 
tackled first from a standpoint of 
general background and theory, as 
it might have been perhaps in a 
university. It was tackled first from 
its practical aspects. Why should a 
man make a will, anyway? Such 
problems as these are the ones that 
have to be settled. And Mr. Bixby 
believes that mastery of them provides 
a more durable foundation for the 
structure of information about trust 
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functions than does, for example, 
knowledge of the underlying theory 
of the modern trust company, its 
history and development. There js 
plenty of time for this broader con- 
sideration of the subject later on, and 
knowledge of the practical aspects of 
trust services won’t by any means 
handicap the student in going more 
deeply into the why and wherefore of 
trust service. 


The Custom of the Notary 


AHAD made a note in favor of B, B 

indorsed it to and discounted it 
with a bank, the note was not paid, 
the bank had sued B, the case was 
being tried, and the Notary Public who 
protested the note was attempting to 
prove that he had notified B as in- 
dorser. 

“Can you swear of your own personal 
knowledge that you mailed a notice to 
B?” B’s lawyer asked. 

“T can not,” the notary admitted. 

‘**Have you any recollection whatever 
of mailing such a notice?” 

“T have not.” 

“That is all,” and the lawyer sat 
down, after a triumphant glance at the 
jury. 

“You are a practicing Notary Public, 
and protest a large number of ne- 
gotiable instruments, I presume?” the 
bank’s lawyer asked. 

“I am,” the notary assured him. 

‘And you have an office in the bank, 
and protest all negotiable paper of the 
bank which requires protest and no- 
tices?” 

“That is correct.” 

“What is your general custom in 
reference to protest and notices?” 

*‘When a document for protest comes 
in, I protest it in the regular way, and 
after four o’clock, I prepare and sign 
written notices of the protests for 
that day, addressed to the drawers and 
indorsers of the protested paper,” the 
notary explained. 

“What do you do with these 
notices?” 

“I sign, seal and address them 
properly, put on the proper postage, 
and place them in a mail box in the 
hall where all the outgoing mail of the 
bank is placed.” 

‘“‘What becomes of them after that?” 

“It is the duty of the bank messenger 
to clear the box four times per day, 
and take the mail to the postoffice.” 

B’s lawyer had promptly objected 
to all of this evidence. 

“Tt is irrelevant and inadmissible,” 
was his contention. 

“TI contend that it is proper evidence 
to go to the jury,” the bank’s lawyer 
retorted, and the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia ruled in the 
bank’s favor in the case of Thorn vs. 
Aler, 114 S.E. Reporter, 741. 

—M. L. Hayward. 
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Buying Art—Buying Imagination 


(Continued from page 14) 


upon coarse, rough paper. Always 
have your line drawings made at 
least a third larger (sometimes a 
great deal larger) than the “cut” 
which you intend to make from the 
drawing. The reduction will eliminate 
a great deal of the roughness of the 
original drawing. A simple way is to 
tell the artist in advance the size of 
the etching, and he will work accord- 
ingly. He should furthermore know 
the degree of reduction intended, 
because if the reduction is unusually 
great, light lines may disappear entirely 
unless the artist allows for reduction 
in advance. Remember, too, art work 
is bought by the job and not by the 
size, and if you try to have your line 
drawings made too small, it will take 
the artist longer to do the work and 
may actually prove more costly. 

In making a line drawing for a 
border for a newspaper ad, remember 
you need from your artist only one 
complete half of the border. The 
engraver can reverse the original to 
form the other half. 

A de-luxe job on fine antique stock 
can often be made especially attractive 


by the use of zinc etchings made from 


line drawings, with the addition of one 
or two “Ben Day” screens. The 
illustrations on page 14 show what 
can be done by starting with a line 
drawing, making a plain zinc, and 
adding one or two “Ben Days.” By 
this method a job may often be made 
to appear more distinctive than by the 
use of half-tones on fine coated stock. 
We bring this up particularly because 
it is often wise, before ordering ‘‘wash 
drawings” for half-tone work, or oils 
or water colors for three- or four-color 
work, to go over the line drawings 
already on file (bought for newspaper 
ads) and see what can be accomplished 
by using them with the addition of 
Ben Day screens. 

Often you may have a photograph 
of a man or an object, which you want 
to reproduce in a newspaper ad, or in 
an advertisement which calls for a 
line drawing. In such a case, have 
your photographer make a silver print 
from the original photographic neg- 
ative. Give this print to an artist 
with instructions to make a line drawing 
on it. After the artist has entirely 
covered the print with his pen and ink 
sketch, he will bleach it out so that the 
original photography disappears and 
only the black and white line drawing 
remains. Then you are all ready for 
a zinc etching. However, give this 
work to a real artist, and not to a 
professional retoucher of photographs. 
It’s safer. 

Always have your artist ‘‘flap” 
your drawings —that is, protect them 
by pasting on the back of the drawing 


a sheet of tissue which folds over the 
face. This keeps them clean —and 
furthermore, on this tissue you can 
write instructions to your engraver 
without defacing the drawing itself. 
This tissue is also a convenient place 
upon which to indicate where Ben 
Day screens are to be used. If a 
heavy sheet of wrapping paper is 
pasted on top of the tissue and also 
bent over the face of the drawing, 
the protection is complete, and the 
piece of art work will stand repeated 
use, and years of filing. 


Wash Drawings 


A wash drawing is one in which the 
black is applied by brush or crayon, 
giving various degrees or shadings of 
black. This is the type of work that 
requires half-tone reproduction. 

A wash drawing is desirable when 
you have no photograph of a situation 
or object, and yet wish to show that 
situation or object as it really is. 
The line drawing is made up of slashing 
blacks and whites that give a striking, 
poster-like effect. The wash drawing 
is a sort of imaginative photograph 
often built up by the artist from fact. 
For instance, the artist can take a 
blueprint of an object, and in many 
cases can make from it a wash draw- 
ing that looks exactly like the object 
itself. 

A wash drawing can be built up 
from a photograph and an _ idea. 
Suppose you have a photo of the front 
of your building, and want to put a 
man or two in the picture. Give the 
artist the photo, with instructions — 
and when the half-tone is printed in 
the final job, you can hardly tell which 
was photo, and which was sheer 
invention. 

Sometimes you may want to combine 
a wash drawing with a line drawing — 
for instance, put an illustration such as 
the one described in the preceding 
paragraph, into a solid black-and- 
white border. Your engraver can do 
it, making a half-tone negative of the 
wash drawing, a zinc negative of the 
line drawing (border) and “‘stripping’’ 
them together. 

Never let two different artists work 
on the same wash drawing. No two 
artists mix the same shade of color, 
even though the color be black; and 
the tones will vary accordingly. 


Color Work 


The minute you say “color,” that 
means “money.” 

We grant that the use of color in a 
booklet adds immensely to its attrac- 
tiveness and its attention value, 
provided the job is well done. But 
good color work costs like sin. For 
every color you add, the job must be 
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Aeolian Company 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Atlantic Refining Co. 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Beechnut Packing Co. 

Bell Telephone Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. , 
Burroughs Co. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Coca-Cola Company 
Continental Motor Corp. 
Diamond Match Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

ohn Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. 

eywood-Wakefield Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester Co. 

. Karpen & Bro. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
McCray Refrigerator Co. * 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 

National City Bank of N. Y. 
Nunn, Bush and Weldon Shoe Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Sargent and Co. 

Standard Oil Company of La. 
State of New Jersey 

Sun Company 

Underwood Typewriter Co. 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
U.S. Rubber Company 
University of Pennsylvania 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Welsbach Co. of New England 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co. 

S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. 
York Safe and Lock Co. 


Free Trial 
Pocket 


Please send for examination 
and trial a free sample of BusH- 
NELL'S ‘‘VERTEX"’ Paperoid File 
Pocket, as described in January 
BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 
Name of Firm 


Address 
Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


pecial size i: ired, send sampie of sheet to be filed, and 
as width and height of drawer 
0., 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL 


CO, Dept ¢ 
933 Filbert Street PHILAD IA 
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ACHINE operation is trying to 

eyes, especially with glaring 

or misplaced lights. Daylight is best, 

because Nature made it right for 
eyes. 


Every Emeralite has a special de- 
vice that changes ordinary electric 
light into soft, eye-saving daylite. 


Model illustrated fits any desk 
and illuminates the keyboard and 
work with a natural pleasant light in 
which eyes work contentedly with- 
out strain or fatigue. 


When you Emeralite your office you 
have the best eye-insurance ; increase 
comfort and efficiency; reduce up- 
keep by standardizing equipment and 
protect the eyes that serve you. 


There isan Emeralite for every writ- 
ing and reading need in the office or 
at home. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded 
and have the Daylite Attachment. 
Look for name on back of shade. 


Sold by office supply and electrical 
dealers. Free booklet on request. 


Model No. 
8734 T.W. 
For sten- 
ographer’s 
desk 


This Emeralite Attachment 
changes ordinary electric light 
into soft, eye-saving daylite. No 
are — better visibility. Use 
0 watt Type B Mazda Lamp. 


H.G. McFADDIN & CO. 
41 Warren Street New York 


Makers of Lighting Devices 
for 50 years 


KIND TO THE EYES 


run through the press once more. If 
you have several colors in your art 
work, this means as a rule the pur- 
chase of “process plates,” which are 
expensive in themselves and further- 
more must be trusted only to the very 
best of printers, who knows how to 
charge as well as how to print. 

Before you decide to use color in art 
work, consider available ways and 
means by which color may be added 
to the job without putting it in the 
illustrations. 

You may use a tinted paper stock. 
“India Tint” is a common illustration. 
A surprising range of shades and colors 
may be obtained in the paper itself. 

What color of ink may you use? 
A bluish ink on buff stock, for instance, 
makes a startling combination. As a 
rule, good, black ink is preferable — 
but other tints are possible. 

Suppose you want just a touch of 
color in the job—a dash of red, or 
sky blue. This may be put in by the 
insertion of various standard designs 
or ornamentations which the printer 
has in stock—little break marks be- 
tween paragraphs, paragraph marks, 
tail pieces, or what not. Or, you may 
use a colored border, taking an old 
border which you already have in 
your files and making from it ordinary 
zinc engravings which would print in 
red, blue, or whatever color you may 
select. 

Another device is the use of Ben 
Day screens, printed in color beneath 
or around the black body of your 
booklet. 

These are printers’ and engravers’ 
tricks of getting around the purchase 
of color art work, and often lend to 
the finished job the necessary degree 
of attractiveness. But they do not 
put color into your actual illustra- 
tions. 

To do that, it is necessary to buy 


either oil paintings or water colors — 


and if you buy paintings, go the limit. 
While you are at it, get the work done 
by an artist whose name is well known, 
and let him sign the work. Don’t 
try to save money on this class of art. 
A poor oil painting or water color is 
terrible. It means nothing, it is not 
decorative, it cartoons your finished 
product or the service you are selling. 
Forget about cost. Get your master- 


printer, master-engraver and expensive * 


artist together, put your fingers in 
your ears and let them go to it. Tell 
them just what you want, what you 
are going to use it for, and why — 
and let them plan together the kind of 
a job that they will each one of them 
be proud of, and carry around in their 
respective portfolios when tackling 
new prospects. 

Here’s a vital bit of caution —don’t 
try to take an ordinary black and white 
drawing and have your engraver put 
colors into it, unless you consult an 
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artist. You may think it is easy to 
say “We'll make his pants blue, his 
tie red, and his shoes black’ —byt 
it doesn’t always work. Your jj- 
lustration may look like one of these 
“kid books” of drawings that the 
youngsters color with crayons. 

On the other hand, don’t try to 
make a black and white reproduction 
of a water color or an oil painting, 
Colors photograph very poorly in 
black and white. If you want to do 
this, have your photographer make a 
copy negative, and give this to your 
artist to retouch, so that it will have 
the proper degrees of shading. 

In fact, even if you use merely 
standard designs, borders, Ben Day 
screens, ink or paper stock to furnish 
color, it is always wise to get your 
artist to make the selection. Other- 
wise the result, while attracting 
attention, may prove actually offensive 
to the eye. 


Photographs 


The production man in the advertis- 
ing department makes great use of 
photographs for three purposes — 

1. For use as actual illustrations 
in printed jobs. 

2. To serve as the basis from which 
the artist, by re-touching or otherwise, 
makes a drawing or painting of the 
object photographed. 

3. For use in connection with the 
bank’s publicity (as distinguished from 
advertising). - 

The third use is particularly valuable. 
A junior officer may be promoted, 
may go to Europe, may be appointed 
chairman of a committee. The bank’s 
publicity man will want photos of this 
officer to send to the newspapers and 
banking magazines along with the 
“story.”” The production man should 
have a record print of this officer’s 
photo, should know what photographer 
has the negative, and should be able 
to produce the requisite number of 
“glossy prints” almost on demand. 
He should also have photos of the 
building, the lobby, and so forth, so 
that in case any story “‘breaks’’ con- 
cerning the bank, photos will be ready 
for the newspapers. 

Somebody is always wanting another 
print of “that view of the so-and-so 
that was taken last year—you re- 
member, don’t you?” The immediate 
question facing the production man 
is, ““What photographer has the neg- 
ative?” If the bank’s business is 
split among a number of photographers, 
the production man may waste three 
hours trying to locate the thing. For 
that reason it is wise to pick a good 
commercial photographer, stick to him, 
let him do all the department’s work, 
and keep track of the photos which he 
has taken by a method which will be 
described later in this article. Don't 
get a cheap photographer. It costs 
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S CLEARING HouSE 
to less to buy good photography than to 
Lis retouch poor photography. 
ut The usual “portrait”? photograph is 
il- practically useless for reproduction 
Se purposes. The soft-toned, brown, deli- 
he cately shaded photos made for family 
use make poor half-tones even for 
to use on fine paper, and cannot be used 
on in newspapers at all. What is needed 
ng. is a plain “glossy print,” which gives 
in full emphasis to all lights and shadows. 
do Don’t ask an officer of the bank to 
ea “bring you one of his photos from ne 
our home.” Make him go down to the | x 
ave bank’s photographer and have a regular ¥ 
commercial job done. Needless to | @& q 
ely say, your photographer should not be | iis i* 
Jay a portrait photographer but a com- | B< 
lish mercial photographer, one who under- | 5% ; 
our stands the making of half-tones, | 9% 
her- printing, and so forth, and one who | g@& 
ing will make your photos with a view | @ 
sive toward successful reproduction in | # 
printing rather than with an eye 
toward the appearance of the photos 
themselves. Remember that a shiny 
rlis- photo showing light and shadow in 
e of harsh contrast will make an_ ideal 
soft-toned half-tone, whereas a blurry, 
ions indistinct photo, though artistic in 
itself, will reproduce in printing merely 
hich as a smear. 
Wise, While it is not advisable to rush a 
- the photographer too much, twenty-four 
hours is ample time for the photog- 
1 the rapher to take the picture and deliver 
from the print. If necessary, you can get 
him to give ‘you a wet print (from 
able. which a_ half-tone may be made) 
oted, half an hour after the picture is 
inted taken. 
ank’s Light is essential to photography. 
f this In photographing the outside of a | & HIS interior was designed and executed 
s and building, remember that the photog- by this Company in 1912—14 years 
1 the rapher must have the sun with him — ago. Every branch of the work was of the 
hould that is, the east side should be “‘shot”’ highest ualit All of the richl modelled 
ficer’s in the forenoon, the south side at noon, | & ok treated by 
‘apher and the west side in the afternoon. 
e able Remember that in the case of interior pany 8 ee 
yer of photographs, the photographer will A recent inspection shows no impairment 
mand. probably have to use either powerful | g in this or im other benaches of the week. 
of the electric lights and reflectors, or flash- 


th, so lights (both of which he should be 


It has always the value of gold, both in 
> con- able to furnish). 


effect and in fact, and will wear indefinitely 
ready If you want to photograph certain without cost of upkeep. 
objects in the bank and eliminate the 
nother background, a white sheet may be We have used this process in many of our 
and-so spread underneath and around the 


operations. 
ou re- objects photographed, making a blank 


rediate background on the photograph and 


n man saving the cost of retouching. Devien,. 

1e neg- Never write on a sheet of paper | B% Clnstvendtien Management by 

ness 1s lying upon the face of a photograph, | 

aphers, as the pressure of the pencil will make 

e three ridges on the print, and these will | @s 

g. For show up in the half-tone made from it, | ax WE ARY AND ALFORD COMP ANY 
a good unless the print is retouched. aa 

to him, _In using photos of persons either | 5% Bank and Office Buildings 

s work, inside or outside the bank, or views | 3B 

hich he showing the property of another in- | fg 1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


will be stitution, it is wise to get a “release” 
Don't from the individual or institution, | 
It costs giving you full permission to reproduce AS HAS HAAS SHAS 
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ATER may look crystal 
clear, taste sweet and 


pure, and yet be contami- 
nated to such an extent that 
it is unfit for various re- 
quirements. 


Water from Berkshire Hills 


Only paper mill using ar- 
tesian well water for making 
first grade ledger papers. 


streams appears to be free 
from all chemical and vege- 
table impurities; but it is 


surface water—and no sur- 
face water is pure enough for use in making 
Byron Weston Co.’s famous Ledger Papers. 


Water used at the Byron Weston Co. Mills 
rushes up from driven artesian wells which are 
hundreds of feet deep. These wells deliver 1,500 
gallons of water per minute—sparkling, colorless, 
free from all impurities, and of uniform tempera- 


ture winter and summer. 


Water such as this makes possible the clear 
white which is a distinguishing characteristic 
of Byron Weston Co.’s Ledger Paper. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD LEDGER 
BYRON WESTON CO. HINGED RECORD LEDGER 
B-W CO. WAVERLY LEDGER 

B-W CO. FLEXO LEDGER 

B-W CO. TYPOCOUNT LEDGER 


BYRON WESTON 


(LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS} 


the photographs. This protects the 
bank against personal complaints or 
damage suits. 

Many photographs require “retouch- 
ing’ before they are suitable for 
reproduction in printing. An artist 
(not a photographer or engraver) 
should be secured to handle this work. 
The artist cleans up and strengthens 
the photo by air brush, hand brush, 
or even pen and ink. Things not 
wanted may be eliminated, other 
objects may be inserted. shadows may 
be deepened or lightened, and the whole 
made to appear exactly as desired. 

For instance, glance at an actual 
photograph of your building. In the 
foreground will no doubt appear 


telephone poles and wires, an anti- 
quated car or two, a loafer leaning 
against a lamp post, and so forth. 
On the other hand, the outlines of the 
building itself may not be as distinct 
as you would wish. Give this photo 
to a good retoucher—the poles and 
wires, machines and loafer will dis- 
appear, and the lines of the building 
will be brought out in clear perspective. 
The retouched photo itself will look 
utterly impossible —but the half-tone 
made from it will show your building 
just as you want it to appear. 

In fact, the retoucher may take out 
scaffolding in the photo of a partly- 
completed building, and make the 
building seem entirely finished! 
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Your retoucher can also take several 
unmounted photos, paste them to- 
gether on a single sheet, retouch the 
blemishes, insert what is necessary, 
and draw an ornamental border around 
the whole so that it may be reproduced 
by your engraver simply and easily, 
without patching, stripping, and so 
forth. 

You may have a square photo 
which you want placed within an 
oval border. It is safer to give this 
job to the retoucher than to the 
engraver. The former will draw the 
border on the job itself. 

Of course, retouching costs —but it 
is easy to get your artist to give you an 
advance estimate on the job. 

For retouching purposes, get glossy 
prints at least one-third larger than 
the half-tones you wish to make from 
them. Have them mounted dry, so 
that they will not curl, and have them 
protected by two flaps of paper, as 
you would a line drawing. 

If the bank has a house organ in 
which photos of current news events 
are reproduced (such as picnics, parties, 
and so forth) it may be worth while 
for the production man to have a 
camera of his own and do much of 
his own photography. In work of this 
sort timeliness and a knowledge of 
personnel count for more than expert 
photography —and besides, an internal 
house organ does not justify the 
expense of the work of a good com- 
mercial photographer. 

Art work of any sort is expensive, 
and should be filed in such a way that 
it will be amply protected and still 
immediately accessible. 

The most convenient way of filing 
the majority of art work is to have 
special files made. These are just the 
same as ordinary letter files except 
that they are wider and contain only 
two drawers. If made so they will 
hold sheets 31 inches long by 20 inches 
high they will be big enough for almost 
everything and will fit in nicely with 
your other cabinets. 

Art work may be indexed as to 
subject, or as to artist from whom 
purchased, or in whatever fashion the 
production man considers most ef- 
ficient for his particular department. 
However, here again we suggest the 
“scrapbook and numbering’? method 
described in the preceding article of 
this series; a method which will not 
interfere with filing under ‘“‘subject” 
or “artist,’’ but which will simply 
make the co-ordination of art work with 
‘cuts’ and engravers’ proofs more 
certain. 

As soon as you get a piece of art 
work, you will probably send it to an 
engraver. When you get the “cut” 
and the engraver’s proof, paste the 
proof on a page of your scrapbook and 
number it. Give the art work the 
same number, and give the cut the 
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same number, and likewise number 
the page of the scrapbook. When you 
send the art work to a printer, an 
engraver or anywhere else, or loan the 
art work or the “cut” to anybody, 
make an entry on the scrapbook page 
as to what was done with it, who has 
it, and when it is to be returned. 
When the “cut” or art work comes 
back, cross out the entry and file the 
article. 

Oil paintings or water colors are too 
valuable to be risked to the wear and 
tear of the office file, and should be 
kept in a steel cabinet inside the 
department’s stock room, or framed 
and hung in an officer’s office. 

Retouched photographs should be 
filed with wash drawings, line drawings, 
and so forth—but a quite different 
system should be used for plain 
photographs. In the case of the latter, 
the print itself is of relatively little 
importance. A single “glossy,” for 
instance, may cost about fifty cents. 
The important thing to keep track of 
is the plate itself —and that is in the 
keeping of your photographer. 

Negatives of photographs which 
you have may be scattered among 
various photographers. Get these neg- 
atives, and give them to your official 
photographer. Have him number these 
plates consecutively, along with his 
own plates of jobs he has done for you, 
and give you acomplete set of numbered 
“record prints.”” These “record prints” 
should be on rough paper, and numbered 
in red in the very center, so that they 
cannot possibly be used for reproduc- 
tion and therefore are useful as records 
only. Bind these “record prints” 
consecutively in a “‘post-binder,”’ and 
insist that your photographer file the 
numbered negatives in the same order. 
Whenever your photographer takes a 
new photograph, have it understood 
that a numbered record print of the 
negative is to be sent to you at once. 
Then, when you want a certain photo 
ina hurry, you won’t have to call the 
photographer and say, “I want a 
print of that picture you took about 
fifteen months ago of Mr. Smith in the 
lobby —a funny-looking man with a 
mustache and a derby, who looks as if 
he’d had pickles for dinner.” All 
you have to do is to phone for “‘a 
glossy of number 73.” 

As soon as you get two or three or a 
dozen prints of any certain negative, 
put them in an envelope, number the 
envelope with the same number as the 
record print, and file the envelope 
numerically. 

Now then, suppose the ad man 
Wants a certain view of your lobby. 
Give him the post-binder of record 
prints. He may look through your 
entire assortment, and pick number 
101. Look for 101 in your envelope 
file of glossy prints. If there is a 
print there, you are “‘all set.” If not, 


Thirty-five 


Famous Americans have de- 
clared that real prosperity 
is the result of labor and 
saving part of the fruits of labor. 


Lincoln said: ‘That some 
men should be rich shows 
that others may become rich.” 


Washington's name is con- 
nected with Independence Day. 
Another Independence Day 
is when the young man or 
young woman starts to save. 


Grant never began any tactical 
movement without reserves 
of men. Greater than that is 
a reserve of money for the 
power of money is greater 
than the power of men. With- 
out money we would not have 
won the world war. 


Franklin is quoted: “The 
Dn = a? 7 value of Thrift is one of the 

lessons that each generation 
learn anew.” 


Back of any thrift lesson is the 
lesson of systematic saving and 


The Calendar Bank as 
The First Aid to 


Savers 
Is 


System Itself 


Calendar Banks do not remain on your basement shelves. 


Demand moves them and we create 
the demand. Let us tell you how. 


The Speer-Rosefelt 
Calendar Bank Co. 


Plankinton Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me details of your plans for 
securing new accounts and also a Calendar 


Bank. 
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Coin Counting Machines 
for Every Purpose 


ATTLEY Coin Counting Machines have been on 


the market for eighteen years. 


Banks re- 


quiring a small compact electrically driven coin 
counting machine will find our Model “HE” machine 


thoroughly satisfactory. 


In performance this ma- 


chine has set a standard of excellence. 


TRY ONE — FOR 10 DAYS — FREE 


Model “‘HE”’ machine can be used for either bagging 
or wrapping coins. When bagging this machine has a 
speed of 1,800 coins per minute. It can be set to stop 
automatically at 20, 40, 50, 500, or 1000, or any other 


number required. Mode 


“HE” is equipped with 


continuous or reverse register, the latter can be 


cleared in one operation. 


Weighs 30 pounds; size 15 in. long, 10 in. wide, 


10 in. high. 


Send for latest catalogue. 


SATTLEY CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
156 E. 42nd St. 


Main Office and Factory: 
3240-3250 E. Woodbridge St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
97 Haverhill St. 


order “101” from your photographer. 

Record prints and envelope files 
of “‘glossies’” may be subdivided ac- 
cording to subject if desired, as long as 
the numbers are kept consecutively 
in each subdivision. Numbers skipped 
in one subdivision would of course be 
contained in the others. 

It is not necessary to have prints 
mounted except for retouching, and 
for filing purposes unmounted prints 
are far easier to handle and take up 
much less space. 

In concluding -this series of articles 


upon the physical production of bank 
advertising, we wish to emphasize 
once more the fact that production 
details, unless handled by a production 
man or at least a production system, 
tend to divert the mind of the adver- 
tising manager from creative channels 
and harass him constantly, to the 
detriment of his more vital work. 
The advertising manager should be 
free to advertise—and any plan of 
departmental production which. will 
relieve him of detail worry is worth 
careful consideration. 
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The Immigrant — Before 
He Sails 


(Continued from page 15) 


. but we have been placed directly in 


touch with thousands of live prospects, 
Every day inquiry forms come from 
those who seek advice and help. The 
inside front and back covers carry the 
bank’s advertisements, which are 
special messages directed to im- 
migrants. 

The booklet has been accepted 
almost as a standard work on Canada 
by the government department of 
immigration, and their numerous 
agents throughout the British Isles 
have distributed thousands of copies 


to those who seek knowledge of: 


Canada. The agents of the Provincial 
government in London are also acting 
as ready distributors, as also are the 
numerous immigration depots of the 
Salvation Army, the Y. M. C. A, 
Y. W. C. A., the British Public Schools 
Employment Bureau, steamship ticket 
offices, and, of course, the bank’s own 
London office. ‘Two steamship lines 
with a large fleet of boats sailing 
between English ports and Quebec and 
Montreal, carry a supply of the booklet 
on board for distribution to passengers, 
who, upon landing, have come direct 
to the publicity department for in- 
formation. 

Distribution has also been obtained 
through regular newspaper advertising, 
both foreign and domestic. The service 
offered by the bank has been carried 
into all countries of the world, from 
whence come thousands of inquiries 
for information regarding the prospects 
of settling in Canada. 

The files of the advertising depart- 
ment literally bulge with letters and 
inquiry forms from prospective settlers. 
Some of these have come from the 
most unlikely places—China, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, etc., as 
well as, of course, from the British 
Isles, Australia, New Zealand and 
other British possessions, and their 
contents have run the whole gamut of 
ambitions. 


NUMEROUS branches all over the 

Dominion are constantly reporting 
the receipt of the transfer of funds from 
English banks on account of people 
who are on their way to Canada. A 
letter came one day from a youth of 
19, informing us that through a 
legacy, he had been left $40,000. He 
was coming to Canada and would 
arrange for the transfer ef his money 
to the Royal Bank. A few weeks 
later he called at our Toronto office, 


fixed up his banking account and our — 


officers saw him safely on his way to 
Alberta, where he wanted to take up 
farming. 

A pretty Irish girl, she enclosed her 
photograph, who declared herself “an 
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orphant,” wanted a position in domes- 
tic service; a young English boy of 16 
declared that he wanted to come to 
Canada and would like to be a cowboy 
in Kamloops, B. C. A bank manager 
in Czecho-Slovakia thought his pros- 
pects would be better in Canada, while 
his wife was prepared to accept a 
position as governess. A policeman on 
the London police force thought there 
was a ‘wider and more useful sphere 
of labor’ for him in the Dominion. 
The English organist; the steel worker; 
the farm laborer; the schoolgirl who 
wanted pretty pictures of Niagara; 
the stamp collector; the school teacher; 
the man who wanted a job by a fixed 
date; the sailor who had grown tired 
of the sea; the motor car salesman in 
Egypt, who thought he could sell 
insurance in Canada; the German 
governess; the Swedish student who 
has taken a business course in English; 
the old couple at home who have lost 
touch with their boys who came to 
Canada years ago and can only 
remember that their last address was 
St. James Place—somewhere; these, 
and many, many more, have turned 
the leaves of our booklet, besought our 
aid, and in many cases, have set their 
hearts on coming to Canada—and 
opened their first banking accounts on 
this side of the Atlantic with our 
branches. 

Another unlooked-for phase of the 
distribution of this booklet has been 
the large number of requests from 
school teachers and students in Ameri- 
can schools. When these inquiries 
first started to arrive in number, we 
endeavored to find out from where 
they were emanating, and we learned 
that several of the official teachers’ 
magazines in the United States had 
seen our booklet and had recommended 
it to classes studying Canadian 
geography. Entire classes have been 
supplied with copies. 


VERY inquiry is answered by a 
personal letter and information re- 
garding conditions or employment is 
obtained and forwarded, either by 
the bank or from an authoritative 
source. We cannot, of course, under- 
take to find employment for every 
inquirer but we do the next best 
thing —refer the inquiry to those who 
can. 
_ That our efforts are being appreciated 
is noted from the fact that many of 
those who have come out to Canada 
after receiving our booklet have called 
im person at the advertising depart- 
ment (one from Cape Town, South 
Africa), either for their mail or for 
further information, and all have 
expressed a sense of gratitude for a new 
aid to immigration that is not bound 
up with red tape. 
The book is one of the most useful 
contributions that has been made for 


Thirty-seven 


Eastern Sales Branch - 


Aaa CAR BopDIEs built by Hoover 
with carefulthought, assure maximum 
protection and security during transit. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY, YORK, PA. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Specialized 


the purpose of assisting immigration 
in Canada. At the same time, we 
consider it one of our biggest and most 
successful publicity schemes and one 
from which we have not yet really 
started to derive the full benefit. We 
are content and satisfied that it is 
gaining for us new depositors with 
every boatload of newcomers and we 
have no doubts about the future. 
Canada has a population of some nine 
millions only and there are acres and 
acres of virgin land, among which is 
our own “‘virgin field of deposits.” 


A ‘‘Night School’’ for 


Business Executives 


WHAT is perhaps the most unusual 
school in the United States is 
conducted by Gordon T. Banks, statis- 
tician of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. It is a “night school” having 
one session a week and the “pupils” 
are two score of executives of leading 
Boston department stores and business 
houses, presidents, vice-presidents, 
general managers, and other execu- 
tives. 

Mr. Banks is teaching the executives 
how to analyze Federal Reserve and 
other bank reports as well as economic 
services and trade reports so that they 
may apply the information obtained 
to their own businesses. The course 


is being given under the auspices of 
the Retail Trade Board of Boston and 
is thought to be the first of its kind 
ever arranged. 

One of the features of the course 
is the outlining by Mr. Banks of the 
various methods by which individual 
stores may diagnose their condition 
in relation to that of their competitors, 
as well as in relation to their own 
capacity or their rightful position in 
the trade cycle. Part of the time is 
devoted to discussions of business 
cycles, seasonal variations, correlations 
and the like. 

The class is learning the terms and 
methods of statistical reports and 
studies by banks and other institutions 
by illustration and example, so that 
they will be able to select for applica- 
tion to their own businesses such 
statistical information or methods as 
are particularly pertinent to their own 
needs. Opportunity is given the mem- 
bers of the class to submit problems 
or questions of general interest for 
discussion. 

The executives say that the course 
is giving them a much greater insight 
of the value of bank and other reports 
in helping them to run their business 
successfully, since it points out to 
them how their business is affected by 
financialconditions, the general business 
situation, etc.—Bernard G. Priestley. 
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Invested Capital 
Over $60,000,000 


The bank that avails itself of the facilities and 
cooperation of this institution is in a position 
to render a superior service to its customers. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


The Heart of 
Financial Chicago 


Total Resources 
Over $550,000,000 


The West Point of Wall Street 


(Continued from page 22) 


he does not get farther than the 
vestibule without being cross-examined 
and stared at. He will get in, of 
course, but he will be delayed. But 
let a boy wearing a stock exchange 
uniform come running up the front 
steps, and not even the detectives 
think of detaining him. They know 
what he represents and they know that 
time is an important element in his 
work. The uniform is as a letter 
of recommendation on engraved 
stationery from a _ trusted friend. 


Now then, suppose the page is 
carrying some valuable papers to 
Mr. J. P. Morgan himself, or Thomas 
Lamont, or some prominent broker. 
He hands those papers, many times, 
directly to the men to whom they are 
addressed. He gets acquainted with 
them and sooner or later one of these 
men with whom he comes in daily 
contact offers him a job, and then, 
after a few years the newspapers 
print another story of how a former 
stock exchange page boy or a broker’s 
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telephone clerk rises to a membership 
and is taken into the firm of — ~~. 
Sounds far fetched? Not at all! It is 
happening down there right now. 

Four mornings a week promptly at 
8:45 o’clock the stock exchange em- 
ployees gather in the chamber of the 
governing committee for a lecture by 
some specialist in the highly complicated 
fields of finance. Those lectures are 
the most important work of the 
Institute. 

If a young man is consumed with an 
ambition to be a doctor or a lawyer it 
would not be much to his advantage 
to listen to a couple of dozen of those 
lectures. Likely enough for any but 
a budding financier they are the 
dullest talks in the world, but for a 
youngster who wants more than any- 
thing else in the world to be a great 
trader and take the pulse of commerce 
as the doctor takes the pulse of a fever- 
ridden patient,- for such a youngster 
those lectures are not dull. They are 
as interesting as the combination of 
his safe is toarich man. One day these 
cadets of the street hear a_ sound 
exposition of ““The Reason for and 
the Machinery of Credit or Margin 
Transactions,” the next day they are 
told about ‘“‘short selling, methods 
involved and the necessity for its 
existence,” then they get one on 
“Business Cycles and Business Fore- 
casting.”” There are plenty of others 
during the year—lectures not likely 
to be heard anywhere else. 


HE “turnover” of stock exchange 

‘page boys, or Junior employees, is 
almost complete, Mr. Beck told me, 
every three years. In order to keep 
an adequate staff he is interviewing 
young men almost constantly, talking 
to about 9,000 a year. Sometimes if 
there is no vacancy for a desirable 
applicant he is in a position to guide 
him to a job with some Wall Street 
house, but more and more the members 
of the exchange are coming to recruit 
their office staffs from the ranks of the 
gray uniformed young men of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Not all of those employees rise as 
quickly, as spectacularly as Johnny 
Norris, though there comes to light 
in Wall Street every now and again a 
case that is just as inspiring to the 
ambitious youngster. Recently a 
broker retiring from business gave his 
stock exchange seat to his telephone 
clerk. That clerk knew as much about 
the mechanics of Wall Street as the 
broker had known. 

Not every military academy cadet 
becomes a general, and not every 
naval academy cadet becomes an 
admiral, but every stock exchange 
page gets a $15 a week salary to start 
with and in addition he gets what the 
West Pointer and the Annapolis boys 
get. He gets a thundering big chance. 
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Anticipating ‘‘Blue Sky’’ Sharks 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Y WAY of suggestion and warn- 

ing to others of its clients who 
may be tempted by promises of 
big profits to be made in certain 
proffered “investments,” the Detroit 
Trust Company has published the 
following letter received from one ot 
its women clients temporarily located 
on the Pacific Coast: 


“I do not know that I should intrude 
upon your time, but I just felt I should like 
to talk to you a few moments, to assure you 
again of my appreciation of your friendship. 

“About a month ago a very fine man 
about forty called with some friends one 
afternoon. He said he knew ~ brother, 
who was nice to him. And he has surely 
been nice to me. I met him quite often. 

“Then later he said something about 
valuable land in Mexico. I was not particu- 
larly interested. He was very cautious 
in talking about it; so I asked no questions 
‘Confidentially’ he told me of the money 
they were going to make. 

“Later he came up with any amount of 
reading matter on what the future of the 
investment would be. Then yesterday 
morning he came up and said he would 
‘let me in’ on some of that land that would 
be opened to the public in three months. 

“I only laughed when he told me that 
for $1,000 in three months he could make 
$500, and would give me one half of the 
profits, $250, 

“He argued and argued. I asked him 
why he did not go to the bank if he could 
give such good security. 

“He would like to help me. I told him 
I needed no help—had enough. Well, it 
would help him too. 

“After a while I said, ‘Now I just want to 
tell you something. I have in Detroit the 
most wonderful friend. He knows me and 
Itrusthim. You take his name and address 
and if he wants to invest, I will indorse 
anything he sees fit to do. I am not a 
business woman. I am free from all care. 
The Detroit Trust Company is in every 
way reliable and I can not be bothered in 
any way with business.’ 

“I do not think he was quite as nice 
when he left! I am accosted quite often to 
buy securities and bonds—all Greek to me 
—but never met any one quite so insistent. 

“I do not think you will ever hear from 
him as I have so little confidence in the 
scheme. I do feel sorry for those to whom 
a thousand dollars means so much, and 
who are likely to lose it in such schemes.” 


What a good thing it would be if 
many thousands of similarly inex- 
perienced investors, men as well as 
women, throughout the country would 
regard a bank or trust company as 
their first friend for advice and con- 
sultation in investment matters! Liter- 
ally, millions of dollars would be saved 
in this way. There is no doubt of this, 
as any banker can satisfy himself by 
estimating what is lost in his own com- 
munity in propositions that he would 
never recommend if his advice were 
asked. 

To bring about that desirable situa- 
ation where people investigate before 
they invest and consult their banker 
first, it is necessary for the banker to 


let it be known that he is willing to 
be so consulted. This can be done 
through the various mediums of ad- 
vertising —the newspapers, form let- 
ters, booklets, posters, etc. For ex- 
ample, this is the way the Huntington 
National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 
advertises in the newspapers its serv- 
ices in this connection: 


WHEN PEOPLE ARE AFTER YOUR 
NEY 


MO 


Steel and concrete, guards and burglar . 


alarms are not the only safeguards this 
bank offers you. 

Sound counsel and a choice of securities 
which we have carefully bought for our 
own account will effectively protect you 
against the greater losses of unwise invest- 
ments. It is well to ask your banker before 
you invest money. onsult our Bond 
Department direct or any officer of the 
bank whom you may know. 


The Barnett National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Fla., publishes this timely 
admonition: 


Before buying a stock ask yourself these 
questions: 
Are the company’s officers men of standing? 
Is there a demand for the company’s 
product? 
Is the demand such that periods of business 
depression can have little effect on earnings? 
Are the assets of the company not only 
sufficient, but in excess of the requirements 
for safety? 

You should also consult your banker. 

While he claims no superior knowledge, 
your banker has sources of information 
and opportunities for investigation not 
available to the average individual. In the 
meantime keep pus money in his bank and 
be content with the steady income from 
the savings account until you can find an 
investment that will stand investigation. 

That which is good will bear scrutiny. 


ANKERS may well co-operate with 

the Better Business Bureau whose 
function it is to develop facts bearing 
upon the selling and advertising prac- 
tices of doubtful projects and the 
prosecution of fraud where it appears. 
The bureau is an offshoot or depart- 
ment of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, whose motto is 
‘Truth in Advertising.” 

While the great bulk of the security 
business in the United States is sound, 
there is a pestiferous minority of false 
brokers and dealers that will bear 
continuous watching. These people, 
despite the unremitting efforts of feder- 
al, state and local authorities to protect 
the public, are constantly reaching for 
the savings of wage earners, profes- 
sional men and investors in general 
who have neither time nor the ex- 
perience to investigate the alluring 
offers thoroughly. 


A Wisconsin banking institution 


writes that its officers are “trying to 
discourage fly-by-night corporations 
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How many notes and loans will your 
Institution handle this year? 


Are you equipped to handle an increase 
in business without increasing your over- 


head? 
GET A GOOD START 


BE WELL EQUIPPED 
By Installing the 


PERATION 


SYSTEM 


being used daily by thousands of pro- 
gressive banking institutions all over the 
country. 


For the asking we will gladly send you 
names of Banks in your community now 
using this system. 


Write today for samples and informa- 
tion. Your bank needs this system. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, Pa. 


CANADA: Bustness Systems Limitep, Toronto 
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Protection 
that does not 
discriminate 


National Safety 
Paper stops the 
clever check ma- 
nipulator as com- 
pletely as it does 
the blundering 
amateur. 

Any method of 
erasure — whether 
by chemical or 
mechanical means 
—which removes 
the writing on Na- 
tional Safety Paper 
will produce a 
glaring white spot 
inthe paper. The 
fraud is exposed 
before it can be 
carried out. 

Ask your sta- 
tioner, printer or 
lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
tS Son, Lid., Toronto 


from selling stock at the expense of our 
savings depositors’ accounts. We have 
been deluged lately with oil stocks of 
all sorts.” 

The lure of oil stock, with its 
promise of sudden fortunes, is very 
great. Promoters, finding it impossible 
to get their advertisements in reputable 
publications, issue papers of their own, 
with highly colored news and flam- 
boyant advertising guaranteeing 100 
per cent dividends from “‘gushers.”’ 

The schemes for making an appear- 
ance of paying dividends are as numer- 
ous as those for getting names on the 
mailing list. Often dividends are paid 
to a few stockholders only, those who 
live in the neighborhood where a stock 
salesman is operating. Sometimes, 
when a dividend seems absolutely 
necessary, part of the money received 
from stock sales is diverted to the 
dividend fund and paid out where it 
will do the most good. 

Sometimes everything that is said 
for a property is absolutely true, and 
yet the company representing itself as 
the owner may own no more than a 
1 per cent interest. If oil is struck in 
paying quantities somebody else gets 
99 per cent of the proceeds and numer- 
ous stockholders share a 1 per cent 
dividend among them, which doesn’t 
go very far. 


HE Federal Trade Commission in- 

vestigates such things when a com- 
plaint is received, and it has made more 
than 2,000 investigations of oil schemes. 
But the harm is already done by the 
time a complaint is received and the 
victim gets no satisfaction because 
publicity is the only weapon at the 
command of the commission, and the 
crook usually has decamped promptly 
for fresher fields. 

Nor have the Postoffice authorities, 
though exercising the greatest vigilance 
and relentlessly prosecuting the crooks 
they have apprehended, been able to 
stop this pestilence of get-rich-quick 
promotions. “Fraud orders” stop the 
use of the mails to one concern while 
another takes its place—the same in- 
dividuals operating under a new name. 

These are facts that bankers can 
give to their customers who are inclined 
to put too much dependence upon 
governmental safeguards in such mat- 
ters. And it is necessary to keep on 
warning people against fake invest- 
ments year after year, as their lure is 
perennial. Moreover, there is a new 
generation of constantly 
growing up-—their birthrate is the 
proverbial one a minute, and some- 
times they are twins. 

Here are twelve things the United 
States Treasury Department warns 
people against —every one of them a 
strong argument why your customers 
should consult you before they invest: 

1. Mining stock: Mining is an ex- 
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pensive undertaking with great risks, 

2. Oil stock: Drilling is costly, 
This is a highly speculative field. 

3. New inventions: Beware of well- 
intentioned, over-enthusiastic promot- 
ers. 

4. Real estate in distant places: 
Sometimes it’s nothing but a swamp, 

5. Land development schemes: Avoid 
new companies that sell by mail. 

6. Patent rights, etc.: The 
patentee himself rarely makes the 
money. 

7... New manufacturing processes: 
These should be closely checked up. 

8. “Quick decision” investments. 
Often these are fakes. It is better to 
sleep over it. 

9. Special inducements, cash dis- 


counts, stock bonuses: Be very sus- 
picious. 
10. “Inside tips.” If they’re any 


good, they’re already taken by others. 
11. ‘“‘Playing the market.” If you 
must buy stocks, avoid “‘bucket shops.” 
12. Stock in mail order companies 
being organized with promises based 
on the success of other companies: 
Rarely succeed. 


FOR customers who think they are 

somewhat more sophisticated than 
those who need the foregoing sug- 
gestions, here are “Fourteen Points” 
of investment which might well be 
promulgated by any conservative 
banker: 

1. Consult a responsible banker 
whenever you have money to invest. 

2. Explain your peculiar problems 
to him so that he can know the facts 
to enable him to suggest the invest- 
ments especially suited for your needs. 

3. Remember that safety of prin- 
cipal should be the chief consideration. 
Possible appreciation in market price 
should be secondary. 

4. While speculation is legitimate 
and while the speculator performs a 
useful economic function, do not specu- 
late unless you can afford to lose and 
in any event do not speculate beyond 
your means. 

5. Remember that marketability of 
securities is always desirable. See that 
at least part of your holdings can be 
readily sold in an emergency. 

6. Diversify your investments; do 
not keep all your eggs in one basket. 

7. Distribute your investments 
among long term and short term se- 
curities. 

8. Make sure that interest, sinking 
fund and dividend requirements of 
your securities are protected by a large 
margin of safety. 

9. Make sure that the management 
of any company in which you are asked 
to become financially interested 1s 
capable and honest. 

10. Consult your banker often so 
that he can make timely suggestions. 

11. Buy only the securities of 
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companies which have a bright future 
as well as a good past and present. 

12. Put a part of your money into 
local securities. This will work to your 
advantage and to the benefit of your 
community. 

13. Keep informed of economic con- 
ditions so that you may be in a better 
position to form an intelligent opinion 
on investment matters. 

14. Keep a record of your invest- 
ments and clip and deposit your cou- 
pons promptly. 


The Monthly Statement 
Rush 


By ROBERT W. SIMS 


Savings Investment & Trust Company 
East Orange, N. J. 


UP UNTIL about six months ago, 

it was our custom to require 
about forty employees from different 
departments throughout the bank, to 
stay and make up statements on the 
last day of each month. This group 
included stenographers, tellers, trust 
department, bookkeepers, etc., in fact 
employees from every department of 
the bank. 

Under this plan, each worker reported 
to the bookkeeping department and 


_ received the statement sheets assigned 


to him. Our main trouble was that 
some of the employees making up 
statements were not familiar with all 
the accounts, and if a statement did 
not prove, it was put aside and 
returned to the bookkeeper after all 
the other statements had been made up. 

This meant that after the bookkeeper 
finished transferring her balances to the 
new statement sheets, she was kept 
busy with a large number of statements 
that did not prove. We finally adopted 
the following plan and it is working 
out very satisfactorily. 

We have ten statement ledgers with 
an average of about 500 accounts in 
each ledger. We decided that instead 
of keeping forty employees, as before, 
we would keep only ten, or one employee 
for each ledger. Working this way, we 
could select the employees who were 
the most familiar with the accounts 
and hold them strictly accountable for 
that ledger. Ten employees are now 
doing the work of forty, and we pay 
them more individually —as a matter 
of fact, they receive the exact amount 
in the aggregate that we formerly paid 
the forty. 

About one week prior to the last of 
each month .when the work in the 
bank slackens, the work is rearranged 
to allow the bookkeepers ample time to 
go through their ledger and count each 
check posted during the month. The 
Statement sheet is marked in small 
lead pencil figures after the last item 
counted. After the statement sheets 
are all counted, the bookkeeper then 


he wants, that’s why the 


hangs up! 


YOUR AD 
HERE 


He likes it. He uses it. 


Brimful of Good Stuff, Surprises, too. New helps, hints 
and everything. Practical, useful, friendly information 


American Almanac Calendar 
Gets Farmers’ Deposits 


A live every day reminder of Your Bank that will sow 
the seeds of New Farmer Business in 1926. 


Send for free copy today, see why he’ll come 
to your bank for it and be glad to get it. 


AMERICAN CALENDAR COMPANY 


. GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE . 


Right there on the 
wall. Where he 


and Ma can see it. 


goes to the check file, and counts all the 
checks to date, putting a rubber band 
around them, and marks her count on 
the last check. 

On st#tement day, after the day’s 
work has been finished, the bookkeepers 
transfer the balances to the new state- 
ment sheets. One of our messengers 
takes these sheets, cuts off old balances 
and returns them to the bookkeeping 
department. Every employee assigned 
to work goes out for dinner and reports 
back at 5:30 sharp ready to go to work. 

With the statement sheets in front 
of her, all counted, the worker assigned 
goes through them and marks a card 
that we have for our own record, 
showing the date the statement was 
made up and the number of vouchers 
returned. After this is completed, she 
goes to the check file, gets out the 
first drawer that she is working on and 
compares the total on the back of the 
bundle of checks with the number 
counted on the statement sheets. As 
they are proved, they are immediately 
collected by the mail boys and mailed 
out. The actual time consumed is 
about three hours from start to finish. 

Under this plan we found that we 
could send out our statements in a 
shorter time, and by selecting only 
the employees who were familiar with 
the accounts, we know that the state- 
ments are going out in a neater and 
better condition. 


The Russian Deposit 


*"T“HERE’S going to be a revolution 

in this country,”’a certain Russian, 
Sokoloff, by name, assured himself, 
and sought financial cover. He had 
$30,000 in cash, and deposited it in the 
Petrograd branch of a New York 
bank in June 1917. 

Sokoloff was no mean prophet. In 
November, 1917, a Russian revolution 
placed the Soviet in power, all banks 
doing business in Russia were siezed 
under the name of “nationalization,” 
their assets were merged in the Soviet 
State Bank, and the deposits were 
confiscated under the guise of a Soviet 
tax. 

“This is no place for me,” Sokoloff 
decided, reached New York, and de- 
manded his deposit from the head 
office of the New York bank. 

“The seizure of our Russian assets 
by the existing Russian government 
relieves us from the liability,” the 
bank contended. The court of last 
resort in New York has just decided 
the matter—in favor of the Russian 
depositor. 

“The Russian assets were never 
specially appropriated to the payment 
of the Russian depositors, and the 
bank remains liable as long as the 
bank remains solvent,” was the basis 
of the Court’s decision as reported in 
145 N.E. 917.—M. L. Hayward. 
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keep the credit structure intact and 
the credit organization secure. It 
should be judged by what it does, so 
long as its accomplishments are within 
the scope of its plan, and not by what it 
does not do or has failed to do, when 
the omissions are almost universally 
beyond the scope of the plan. 

It is not too much to say that the 
Federal Reserve System has done 
effectively everything that it was 
planned to do. And at this very time 
it is doing work as notable as anything 
it did during the war. 

It has become so much a part of the 
going order of things that it attracts 
little attention. It works quietly, 
prosaically, but always effectively. 
For instance, millions of gold have 
poured into the country. There has 
been enough of it to be ruinous if 
there had been no scientific method 


of handling it. A few millions have 
been exported and other millions will 
go later. The inflow and outflow of 
these vast amounts of gold have caused 
no disturbance. 
The federal treasury has sold and 
repaid billions of dollars in notes and 
certificates. The largest issue, which 
took great sums away from business, 
has not caused a ripple. 
The government has collected bil- 
lions of dollars in taxes. There was a 
time when such collections would have 
been followed by a distribution through 
the banks of the country of large 
government deposits. Tax collections 
have had no appreciable effect on 
business or finance. 
_ The gold settlement fund of the 
Reserve banks has made it possible 


‘great 


A study in expression—when the Italian and American debt commissions reached agreement. 
the pen is Count Volpi, head of the Italian Commission. On his left is Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon and on his right Secretary of State Kellogg 


(Continued from page 7) 


to transfer vast amounts of money 
from point to point easily, cheaply 
and without risk or loss of time. 
Shipping money was for many years 
one of the great problems. This 
method has been so speedy, so efficient 
and so economical that it is suggested 
for international operation, once the 
trading countries become 
financially settled. 


K.NGLAND has returned to a gold 

basis and Belgium is planning to do 
so. England has financial courage but 
English financiers approached this 
momentous subject with great con- 
fidence because of the assured support 
of the Federal Reserve banks, if such 
support become necessary. The Re- 
serve System is perhaps the greatest 
single factor in bringing the world 
back to a sound financial basis. 


Holding 


Private credits amounting to many 
millions have been extended to foreign 
countries and foreign enterprises. In 
no case has question of American 
ability to make such loans been raised. 
Without the security given by the 
Reserve banks it is doubtful if such 
service could have been undertaken 
or performed without misgivings. 

American stability is hastening the 
return of financial stability throughout 
the world. More and more, whether it 
is popular or not, the United States is 
becoming a great factor in world 
financial affairs. This country is now 
the chief source of capital. It is 
financially dominant. The position 
imposes great obligations. It means 
that America must co-operate, help, 
organize and regulate. None of these 


’ rate is a means to such an end. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Stability of Our Credit Machine 


things could be done easily and safely 
without the credit organization the 
Federal Reserve System has made 
possible. 

There are in existence more than 
twenty billions of government securi- 
ties. The amount will diminish as 
time goes on and large amounts will 
gradually find final resting places with 
investors. But millions are held by 
banks and business as secondary re- 
serve or as profitable investments. 
They are bought and sold daily in the 
markets. Through the purchase and 
sale of these securities, that is, by 
releasing and withdrawing funds from 
the channels of trade and investment, 
the Reserve banks exert a_ great 
influence on business. This is an 
unnoticed function of the Reserve 
banks. It is not, of course, mentioned 
in the Reserve Act but the machinery 
for doing it and the general authori- 
zation are provided. The rediscount 
It was 
designed to check business or stimulate 
it. Experience, however, has shown 
that the buying and selling of govern- 
ment securities is, for the time being 
at least, a more effective method. 

The results of such uses of the Federal 
Reserve machinery have been more 
apparent than the methods. The 
stability of business and the general 
financial security, attained through 
the adequacy of the credit organization, 
are held in balance by the Federal 
Reserve System as it is now operated. 
The precision of the adjustment de- 
pends on the nicety with which these 
operations are performed. And because 
they have been performed with nicety, 
a condition of business stability has 
been reached. 

In such circumstances it seems 
amateurish and petty to judge the 
Reserve System by small and incidental 
details when there are so many great 
and important achievements to its 
credit. It seems rather absurd to 
consider or suggest hampering amend- 
ments when growth and development 
to meet changing demands and condi- 
tions are possible only where there 1s 
economic freedom. 


Largest Safe Deposit Vault 


A Ls ANGELES bank has the 
largest safe deposit vault in the 
world. It covers 13,500 square feet 
and is large enough to contain 75,009 

safe deposit boxes. 
—The Commercial Pulse. 


If you think there isn’t any Santa 
Claus, drop in at any one of the banks 
where people are cashing in on their 
Christmas Savings clubs. 

—C.C. Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The $500 Note 


(Continued from page 19) 


it’s mine. I brought it down early “I just thought I ought to, Mr. 
this morning, then went out for my Quinn. It’s this way: I. made that 
breakfast. I’m going over to Endricks- loan something more than a month 
ville tonight for the week-end; be ago, one day when you were not here, 
back tomorrow night. Want to get because —well, the chap got my goat, I 
off on the four o’clock train, so I just guess.. He’s a man I’ve known —used 
packed the grip and brought it so it’ d__to live in the same town —and he was 
be handy. Why, what’s the matter, in a tight place and it worked on my 
Mr. Quinn?” sympathy.. In a few days I realized 
The banker had sunk down weakly _ I shouldn’t have let him have it, and I 
against the bank counter, but hequickly made up my mind I’d take up the 
rallied his faculties enough to reply: note as soon as I could get the money. 
“Nothing; nothing’s the matter. Well, I just got some yesterday from 
I just supposed that was Smith’s bag, my folks at home, so I’ve taken it up. 
being there by his desk, and couldn’t That’s all. The draft I got from home 
understand why you’d be getting into is there in the drawer, ready to send 
it, that’s all. Guess I’m not as well as in for collection. I'll get the money on 
I might be. Come on, help me count _ the note some time, probably.” 
this cash.” Roger Quinn got up and went over 
to the window. The landscape was 
BEFORE they reached the vault, the brilliant with the play of sun and 
door again opened and closed, and shadow over a land recently re- 
Ellison Smith entered the bank. The _ vivified—and for two weeks he had 
three men stood for a split second, seen none of its beauty. He turned 
looking at each other, and it seemed toward the young man who stood there, 
that each sensed the lightning in the’ waiting for what next his chief would 
air. But the cashier turned toward the _ have to say. 
hook where he was wont to hang his “Ellison,” Quinn began, huskily, 
hat, the president started toward the “just put the note back in the files. 
vault and the bookkeeper followed the This bank does not ask its officers to 
president, with no word said. What- pay for errors of judgment when there 
ever the other two may have thought is no question of bad faith. I'll expect 
or felt, Quinn was in a fever of impa- you, of course, to do your best to 
tience to complete his count of the collect that note, but keep your money. 
funds and check up the returns on the There’s another thing: next time 
missing note. anything of this sort comes up, tell 
Thirty minutes later, the count was me about it. I might find something 
made —and the cash was exactly what wrong and not understand, see? When 
it had been at closing time the day two men are working together in a 
before. Where, then, was the money bank, or any other business for that 
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Here’s the 1926 Model 
File Pocket 


Transfer time is here again. Don't 
goon putting up with mussy old files. 
Install the new improved Fiberstok 
red file pockets and make filing easy 
and finding sure. 

Overcome bulging and _  over- 
crowding in the files by using this 
pocket. It allows papers to go all 
the way in, protects every edge and 
leaves the index always visible. 

Just turn down the diagonal 
flap, examine the contents without 
removing, and get the paper you 
want. This time-saving feature will 
make your active files active. 


Send for FREE sample of this file ket 
and try it out under your own conditions. 


National Fiberstok Envelope Co. 
441 Moyer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold only through Retail Dealers 


Index Tags. 


AVE 20% OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME” 
a Made of cloth- 


- lined leather with 
if the Mitchell note was paid, and, if matter, each should know all that is ; de eae 
not paid, where was the note? going on. They ought to talk things ¢ rt a 2 

Back in his room once more, Roger over—great thing, that of talking ’ HFHIRTEE holds the tag on the 
Quinn stood a moment at the side-rear things over! Now, whenever you’ve ' seuss! a3 an 
window. He had reached an impasse got any trouble or think you have, 
in his search for the “trouble” men- don’t go to anyone else; come to me — Poteet cre USING , 
tioned by Peter Collins unless it was and we'll talk it over!” 
represented by the absence of that 
note from the files. Down Go Expenses for Plain Buff Leather. 

“Smith,” he called, “come here, S inky “Also furnished 
please.” upplies printed alphabets,months — Celluloid Covered Tag 

The cashier from page or printed to order. with Removable Label 

“Come in,” said Quinn, ‘“‘and close person in charge of purchasing will want Peper 
the door.” to make a careful study of the next or pencil. 

The president of the bank was _ year’s requirements by conferring with Celluloid Covered with Removable Labels. 
suffering torture as the young man the heads of each of the departments 
entered and snapped the latch, and he_ on their needs; in addition, he will or to Order. 
hung his head as he asked the question want to make an individual survey of: All types made in 7 widths, 34 to 2 inches. 
that had been eating like a maggot at his own. This budget estimate by Wette for price tet end saenpte 


his brain since the checking of the notes. departnents and by items such as : 
“Smith, where is the William furniture and stationery will probably a 
Mitchell note?” be reviewed and passed upon by the 


4 8 Adjustable Index Tags Smith’s Gummed Index Tabs 
Oh, that note is paid, Mr. Quinn,” senior officers. The finally accepted 

was the reply. budget, together with a record of the | F " 

“Paid? When did he pay it?” last year’s expenses, will be goals that | | DOES THE BANKER — 

“He didn’t pay it at all,” was the the purchaser will naturally strive to Read Your Advertisement? 
quiet answer. “I paid it—or am improve upon. This matter of having Gitte 
paying it —just this morning.” a budget and a record to equal and ; 

“You’re paying it? Why are excel has a wholesome influence upon Charing 
paying it?” any effort to reduce expenses. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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drastic, amounting to more than 50 
per cent. 

The shipping trade has been one of 
the important businesses for the Japan- 
ese people. In 1923 more than three- 
fourths of Japam’s steel tonnage was 
employed on the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. Due to the keen competition 
in ocean shipping which has prevailed 
during the past two or three years, 
there has been considerable of a 
consolidation movement going on 
among the Japanese lines. While the 
tonnage has decreased, the relative 
portion handled by the Japanese ships 
in the Pacific has probably increased. 

The growth of Japan’s foreign trade 
can be indicated best by presenting 
the figures in yen value for represent- 
ative years: 


VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE OF 
JAPAN IN YEN* 


Year Exports in Yen Imports in Yen 
1900 204,429,994 287,261,846 
1910 458,418,996 464,233,808 
1914 591,101,461 595,735,725 
1919 2,098,872,617 2,173,459,880 
1923 1,447,749,000 1,987,063,000 


*The Japanese yen is worth $0.4985. 


It is clear from these figures that 
Japan’s exports and imports have 
both increased in value at a rapid 
rate since 1900. These figures 
show also that imports have 
exceeded exports every year 
but this does not necessarily 
mean that Japan always has 
an unfavorable balance of 
payment. For example, in 
1922 the invisible items to 
the credit of Japan 
amounted to 597,000,- 

000 yen, while the 
invisible items debited 

to Japan amounted to only 356,000,000 
yen, leaving a favorable balance of 
241,000,000 yen in the invisible items. 
The principal invisible items credited 
to Japan include government transac- 
tions, freight and charter income, ex- 
penditures by foreign shipping interests 
in Japan, expenditures of foreign tour- 
ists, remittances by Japanese business 
men and residents abroad, income 
from foreign investments and bonds, 
insurance and other premiums, French 
and British bonds payable and mis- 
cellaneous items. 

While the value of the foreign trade 
of Japan has been increasing, the 
United States has been taking its 
share of the business. The foreign 
trade between the United States and 
Japan can be explained in its expansion 
best perhaps by presenting a table 
showing the trade between the two 
countries for the same years in which 
the above table shows the general 
expansion in Japan’s foreign trade. 


(Continued from page 12) 


VALUE OF TRADE BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 

Exports in Yen Imports in Yen 
Year to U.S. 


rom 
1900 52,566,395 62 761,196 
1910 143,702,249 54,699,166 
1914 196,539,008 96,771,077 
1919 828,097,621 766,381,438 
1923 605,159,500 511,415,600 


Evidently Japan has been selling 
us more than she has been buying 
during recent years. Just why Japan 
has not purchased more lumber, oil, 
iron and steel products from the 
United States in recent years remains 
to be explained. She has been in 
great need of these products and the 
reason may be due to our lack of 
facilities in the Orient to finance and 
encourage such exports. It may be 
due also to the very high prices which 
these products reached in the United 
States and the very slow recession in 
prices. At the present it is officially 
stated that our exports to Japan for 


The familiar rickshaw 


the first six months of 1925 will 
probably be considerable in excess of 
the exports for the same period during 
the previous year. 

The principal ports from which 
products are exported from Japan are 
in the order of their importance, 
Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Moji. The 
principal ports through which products 
are imported are in the order of their 
importance, Kobe, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Mojji. 


Banking Conditions in Japan 


The Japanese banking system is 
well adapted for both the domestic and 
foreign trade of the empire. The Bank 
of Japan is backed by the resources of 
the Japanese government and it is the 
basis and backbone of the country’s 
banking system. A concise statement 
of the principal features of the banking 
system of Japan was presented in 
the ‘‘Federal Reserve Bulletin” of the 
United States. 


_its paid-in capital. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Japan and Our Mutual Interests 


“Banks in Japan may be divided 
into two distinct classes, viz., those 
established under the general banking 
laws and those created by special 
charter of the Government. The 
number of special banks is 52, the most 
important of which are the Bank of 
Japan, the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the Industrial Bank of Japan, the 
Bank of Chosen, and the Bank of 
Taiwan. Forty-six of the 52 specially 
chartered banks are provincial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural-mortgage 
banks. 

“The central bank of issue of the 
country is the Bank of Japan, whose 
functions correspond more or less to 
those of other banks of similar char, 
acter. The bank engages in all kinds 
of commercial banking transactions 
and is the fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment. The Yokohama Specie Bank 
was founded in 1880 for the purpose of 
financing the country’s foreign trade. 
This institution handles practically 
all the business of the Government 
connected with foreign loans and is 
also intrusted with the management of 
Government funds for international 
account. To facilitate the financing 
of foreign trade the bank has branches 
in almost all the important commercial 
centres of the world. The industrial 
Bank of Japan is organized to finance 
industrial enterprises of the country. 
For this purpose it is authorized to 
make loans against stocks and bonds, 
to subscribe to securities of industrial 
concerns, and to make loans for a 
limited period on real estate. The 
bank may issue its own debentures up 
to an amount not exceeding ten times 
The Bank of 
Chosen is the sole bank of issue for 
Korea (Chosen) and issue notes which 
are legal tender in that country. By an 
imperial order of November 27, 1917, 
the notes of the Bank of Chosen 
became legal tender also throughout 
the South Manchurian railway zone, 
and all notes of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank circulating in this territory have 
been replaced by notes of the Bank of 
Chosen. The main purpose of the 
Bank of Taiwan is to serve as a central 
bank for the island of Taiwan (For- 
mosa). In addition to these functions, 
the bank engages in all kinds of foreign 
and domestic banking transactions and 
is at present one of the most important 
exchange banks in Japan, with a large 
number of branches at home and 
abroad. The rest of the special 


charter banks are land-mortgage in- 
stitutions, the most important of which 
is the Hypothec Bank of Japan. The 
main object of this institution is to 
make long-term loans upon mortgages 
on immovable property, which are 
redeemable in annual installments. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“Japan is required by law to hold 
against notes: outstanding a reserve of 
gold and silver, the total value of 
silver not to exceed one-fourth of the 
entire cash reserve. In addition to 
notes fully covered by specie, the bank 
may issue notes to an amount not 
exceeding 120,000,000 yen, covered 
by Government bonds, treasury notes, 
or commercial bills. The amount of 
notes not secured by specie may be 
further increased with the permission 
of the Minister of Finance, but a tax 
of at least 5 per cent must ‘be paid 
against such notes in excess of 120,- 
000,000 yen. 

“Since the notes of the Bank of 
Japan in excess of 120,000,000 yen 
must normally be secured by specie, 
an increase or decrease of notes out- 
standing depends mainly upon the 
gold stock of the bank. At the end of 
December, 1914, the Bank of Japan 
had a note circulation of 386,000,000 
yen, 219,000,000 yen of which was 
covered by gold and 160,000,000 yen 
by Government securities and com- 
mercial paper. Thus, of each 100 yen 
of paper notes outstanding, 57 were 
covered by gold and 43 by securities. 
Since the beginning of 1916 large 
amounts of gold were transferred to 
Japan by the Allies and the gold stock 
of the country increased very rapidly. 

“The increase of the gold stock of 
Japan by 1,842,000,000 yen up to the 
end of 1920 is due mainly to the 
country’s large excess of exports over 
imports, which for the four years, 
1915 to 1918, amounted to 1,408,000,- 
000 yen. The reason for the increase 
of gold held abroad by 869,000,000 yen 
from the end of 1916 to the end of 
1919 is largely to be found in the gold 
embargo imposed by the United States 
on September 7, 1917. 

“After January, 1921, the gold stock 
of Japan started to decline, owing 
mainly to the unfavorable balance of 
trade and partly also to the purchase 
of British. securities. The transfer of 
gold from Japan to other countries was 
affected first through the sale of gold 
owned by the Government, for the 
gold stock of the Bank of Japan 
continued to increase until May, 1921. 
Thus, while in 1921 the gold stock of 
the Bank of Japan decreased by 
6,000,000 yen, gold owned by the 
Government decreased by 93,000,000 
yen. During 1922, however, the gold 
reserve of the Bank of Japan decreased 
by 126,000,000 yen and that of the 
Government by 124,000,000 yen, the 
total decrease for the year being 
250,000,000 yen. From December, 
1920, to the end of April, 1923, the 
gold stock of Japan decreased by 
381,000,000 yen.” 


Opportunities of Mutual Interest 


Both the United States and Japan 
are interested in maintaining reliable 
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Corrugated Fiber Board 
(Patent Applied for) 


“It Snaps Shut’’ 


Recommended as very satis- 
factory by hundredsof bankers 
now using them. 


Improved Box Files 
—At Lowest Prices 


EASY SNAP DOUBLE FOLD 


Collapsible Storage Files 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COIN BAGS, WALLETS, FILE BOXES 


2240 No. Racine Ave. 


For Home Safes, Pocket Banks, Blotters, Signs 
or anything in the line of Bank Advertising 
WRITE 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION, Chicago 


We Can Serve You 


exchange relations and sound domestic 
and foreign financial services upon 
which the whole world can depend. 

Japan has an abundance of cheap 
labor and the United States needs this 
labor in the shipping trade and on the 
coast. With the aid of Oriental labor 
the west coast can reduce the cost of 
production of many products and 
increase our exports to Japan. 

The United States needs an outlet 
for western iron, steel, lumber, oil, 
gasoline, machinery and many other 
manufactured articles which Japan 
needs and we need the numerous 
articles manufactured in Japan as 
above mentioned. 

The United States does not have 
adequate banking connections in Japan 
and the Orient to manage and develop 
the trade between the two countries. 
We need more bankers who are willing 
to do some financial and economic 
missionary work for the economic 
welfare of the people of both countries. 

The Philippine Islands furnish an 
admirable basis for economic and 
financial service stations through which 
the mutual trade and banking problems 
of the two could be handled. This 
would likewise add to the prosperity of 
the Islands by making them trading 
and money market centers between 
two of the greatest commercial nations 
of the world. 

By a concentration of the money 
market in some one center in the Orient 
more efficient and less expensive serv- 
ice could be furnished to all eastern 
trade. 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 
Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Fascimile im t 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 


Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 


Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


REACHING 


every banker in the United States 
and Canada—The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 


Are you selling to bankers. Why 
not blanket this entire field with 
your advertising? Rate card and 
other information gladly sent. 


Ge 
BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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If Pass Book Balances 
Are Not Extended 


ADDING : BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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This New Machine 
Posts Savings Accounts 


Either Way 


or not you extend pass book 
balances, this new machine fits your system 
and satisfies all your demands. The forms on the 
opposite page show how readily this new Burroughs 
handles either method. And it is the speediest 
and most completely automatic machine ever built 
for posting savings accounts. 


For example, the operator writes only the deposit 
or withdrawal journal. At the same time the 
machine automatically posts and balances the 
ledger card—without attention from the operator. 
And on every posting there is automatic proof that 
the right amount has been posted to the right 
account and that the balance is correctly extended. 


Why not investigate this improved method today? 
Phone our local office for free demonstration, or 
mail coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company a 
6170 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me more information about the new 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine for 
Savings Banks. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. , 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The luxury and comfort that 
characterize the public rooms of 
the Book-Cadillac extend also to 
each of the 1,200 guest rooms. 


Every bedroom has private 
bath, circulating ice water, in- 
dividual bed lights and lighted 
mirrors. All have full outside 
exposure. 


by Terminal Barber Shop; 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


14 Cockspur, S. W. I. 
P. & O. Bidg 


43 Avenue 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
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Room Comforts 


Beds are without foot-boards, 
adding greatly to their attrac- 
tiveness and comfort. 


Thoughtful, yet unobtrusive 
service is everywhere apparent 
to guests of Book-Cadillac. It 
reveals itself in many unexpected 
courtesies, not often encountered 
outside of private homes. 


1200 Outside Rooms with Bath : Rates $4 and up 
560 Rooms at $4 and $5 : 


Sample Rooms $5 to $8 


Special $1.25 Luncheon and $2 Dinner served in English 
Grill and Blue Room. Sunday Dinner in Venetian Room, 
$2. Club Breakfast, 85c. and $1. Cafeteria Service 
in Coffee Shop. Eighteen shops and broker's office 
in building; Barber Shop and Beauty Parlor operated 


Private Conference Rooms 


THE BOOK CADILLAC HOTEL COMPANY .:. DETROIT 
Roy CARRUTHERS, President 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: LIFSEY TOURS, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
527 Fifth Avenue 
Harriman National Bank Blidg. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


de l‘Opera 


AT MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Enemies of Estates 


URING the influenza epidemic 

in 1918, a certain rich man, 
whom, for the purposes of this article, 
we shall call William Black, was 
taken ill. On what proved to be his 
deathbed, he called in a lawyer to 
prepare his will. 

Mr. Black directed that his estate 
be divided into seven equal parts. His 
wife, his brother, and each of his five 
children were to share equally. His 
brother was named executor. The next 
day the testator and the executor both 
died — within three hours of each other, 

The widow in due time qualified as 
administratrix “‘with the will annexed.” 
She also became guardian of the five 
children all of whom were under age, 

At the time of his death the testator’s 
estate was worth more than $400,000, 
and there were no debts. The assets 
were in the form of cash, stocks, pro- 
ductive real estate, some unimproved 
city lots, and a few farms. 

The widow of the deceased brother 
demanded her husband’s one-seventh 
of the estate in cash. ‘A big sale was 
put on and the land brought war time 
prices, but the estate bought it in. 

A brother of the administratrix, a 
contractor and builder, persuaded her 
to let him build her a home that would 
be in keeping with the size of the estate. 
He did, at a cost of perhaps $50,000 —a 
veritable mansion for a small town. 

A business associate of her late 
husband induced her to put more than 
$80,000 of mortgages on the productive 
real estate in order to raise the money 
with which to erect an office building. 

This building now brings in a net 
return of less than 3 per cent. 

Today —less than eight years after 
the testator’s death—his widow and 
children are imploring a trust company 
to take over the management of the 
estate and try to save it. The liquid 
assets are gone. The income is scarcely 
more than enough to pay the interest, 
taxes and installments due on the mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

This actual case is an excellent il- 
lustration of the folly of having a 
lawyer who is inexperienced with the 
administration of estates prepare a will 
without consultation with a_ trust 
officer or a lawyer who has had expe- 
rience in settling estates. 

It also illustrates well the folly of 
naming an individual as executor. 

It is true there was no real crooked 
work in this case but the loss is just as 
real and poignant to the beneficiaries 
if it is caused by a fool as if by a knave. 
One does not have to look far to set 
plenty of cases where there has been 
crooked work in connection with estates 
which could have been avoided had 4 
bank or trust company been chosen 
to handle the matter. 

—Frank L. Wendell. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-1-26-AD¥ 
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Here is the simplest, safest, 
thriftiest way to buy acar ever 
devised—a plan on which the 
purchaser is actually paid to 
save for a Chevrolet—a plan 
that has made it possible for 
thousands to obtain the ad- 
vantages of a motor car—a 
plan that again brings the best 
of modern sales helps and 
methods to the Chevrolet 
dealer in your community. 


The prospective purchaser 
chooses the Chevrolet model 
he prefers and pays as little as 
$5.00 down. In return he is 
Ziven a Chevrolet Purchase 
Certificate and the money he 
pays begins immediately to 
draw 6% interest. 


From month to month or 
week to week he keeps on 


This makes it 
Easy Pay 
for Chevrolet 


This Plan Possesses a Triple Benefit: 


1. It enables the purchaser to secure a car on 
an extremely easy payment plan. 


2. It enables the dealer to make car sales in 
instances where he never could before. 


3. The bank benefits through savings deposits 
of a very high grade character and through the 
encouragement of saving habits that this plan 
spreads in the community. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


adding to this sum. The 
amounts may be small but the 
totalamount grows largerapid- 
ly. When these savings, plus 
the interest they have earned, 
equal the amount necessary 
for the delivery of the car, the 
purchaser drives it away. 


All these funds the dealer de- 
posits in his bank. They can be 
drawn out only upon the re- 
quest of the prospective pur- 
chaser of the car and he can 
draw them out only on two 
conditions: first, if he com- 
pletes the payments necessary 
for the delivery of his car; 
second, if for some reason he 
is obliged to give up the idea 
of saving for the car and it 
is necessary to pay his money 
back. 
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Samuel M. Vauclain 
President 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively To Business Education and Research 


764 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
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AMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, is one of the great 
leaders of modern business. He is internationally 

famous for his outstanding success as the guiding 
genius of a large organization. 

He believes that every man must develop executive 
ability to succeed in business, if only to manage his 
individual tasks. 

Mr. Vauclain has given to Kardex Institute an 
interview in which he illustrates this principle of 
success from his own career. 

In an interesting human manner, full of his own 
experience with life and work, he shows how he 
separates the essentials from the things which do not 
matter—the key to sound business judgment. 

It is a paper of intensely inspirational quality, a 
sincere expression from a man who has risen from the 
lowest position to the highest by developing his own 
resources of management. 

Every man in business should read this message. 
It should be distributed throughout every business 
organization. 

Kardex Institute, an organization for research in 
methods of business management and control, pub- 
lishes this interview as a part of a program of record- 
ing the methods of outstanding leaders in business. 
It will be sent to all individuals who request it. Organ- 
izations wishing copies for distribution will also be 
supplied gratis to the extent of the edition. 


For copies of Kardex Institute 
Bulletin on Samuel M. Vauclain, 
use the coupon at the right. 
Please make requests for more 
than one copy on your business 
letterhead. 


HOW SAMUEL VALCLAIN GOT AHEAD 
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